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VIEW ON THE SUSQUEHANNA. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

Tue river Susquehanna belongs to Pennsylvania, 
and runs almost its whole course in that state; but 
has its rise (the eastern rather than the western 
branch may be so considered) in the state of New 
York, in Otsego Lake, in the county of the same 
name, and runs its course between some of the 
richest counties in the state—Delaware, Chenango, 
Broome, and Tioga, and passes, at latitude 42°, into 
Pennsylvania. 

This river, though large, is not considerable, in its 
proper sense. We are told that it is navigable only 
five and a half miles, at its mouth, before it enters 
the Chesapeake. It is generally shallow, and much 
broken and narrowed by rocks, and ripples, and 
banks. It was stated by a board of commissioners 
who examined it, that every obstruction to its navi- 
gation could be removed, up to the mouth of each 
branch, for the sum of twenty thousand dollars, 
which was never awarded to the object. 

But it is quite refreshing, in these days, when the 
whole world is cut up into railroads, turnpikes, ca- 
nals, and ‘‘viaducts’’ of one sort and another, to 
find one sequestered spot, one quiet nook, where, 
indeed, is the possibility of retreat, and of rustica- 
ting for a season—of enjoying at ease, under the 
heats of summer, a remission from crowds, gossip- 
ing, and dress! Yet not for selfishness, indolence, 
or churlishness’ sake would we come here; but for 
sake of rationality, health, mental acquirement, and 
equanimity! One can be heartily thankful and de- 
vout amidst the scenes and breathings of nature— 
simplicity, innocence, the riches of the field, the 
orchard, the harvest, with health and self-posses- 
sion—immunity from hurry, and worry, and dust, 
and musquitoes! Amidst these things, what can 
one do but think of one’s self? Emancipated from 
them, what can we not endeavor to do in thank- 
fulness ? 

Yet it is no ascetic devotion—no hermit’s cell, that 
the reader would desire; but a familiar household, 
with early hours, and early walks, simple repasts, 
and work, and housekeeping performances, with 
noonday lounging, and ‘looking on the Book,”’ 
Vo.t. VI—1 








and ‘napping,’’ perchance, and sunset drives, and 
calls, and moonlight strolls; or, within doors, read- 
ing, talk, friendship, and all the rights and rites 
of good neighborhood, with interludes of music, vo- 
cal, instrumental, and sylvan—a “ busy idlesse;’’ and 
now to prayers and praise, and so to bed. 

The scene before us, though varied in its features, 
is one of peculiar harmony and repose—the very 
landscape looks contented! The windings (we will 
not have them either “‘tortuous’’ or ‘serpentine ’’) 
of the river are pleasing and picturesque; and how 
snugly is that little “delta’’ of an island ensconced 
in its watery bed! Here are habitations enough for 
succor and civilization; for the rest, have we not the 
wooded hills, the lawns, the vales, the pensile shores 
of the island. 

We know not the projectile scale of this delinea- 
tion; but something about it gives the impression 
that the real view (apart from its life) is far more 
beautiful than the draught. No landscape is as at- 
tractive at noonday as at any other time; not be- 
cause our own ideas are not so lively as in the morn- 
ing, nor so pensive as at evening; but in itself the 
aspect of the sun is not as good. ‘The size of this 
‘fairy isle’’ it is rather difficult to guess by the eye 
alone; but as this river measures, at its widest, near 
the mouth, but one and three-fourths of a mile, and 
this is situated pretty near its rise, “‘above Owego,”’ 
(in the state of New York,) we may conclude that 
its three angles may be each from three-fourths of a 
mile to a mile in extent. But we see it ingpet the 
‘right size.”’ 

Yet somewhere on this very stream, at the “‘ east- 
ern branch,”’ is a retreat—a watering-place, we sup- 
pose—that enormity of gregariousness. However, 
the whole innocent river must not come under ban 
for that—for the sins of its idolaters. They come 
not here for bathing, or for health, but for its oppo- 
site. And when arrived, mark the hurrying, no- 
thought, silly, simpering process of the hours.and 
days. It is an abomination to reason. At this sea- 
son the city droops for want of air; but here, in 
the breath of heaven, do they plume their wings, 
and dedicate a temple to folly in the bosom of na- 
ture! 
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BY THE EDITOR. 
That delight which springs 
There are many who 


Wuar is meant by it? 
from communion with God. 
scout at the idea of such an intercourse, regarding it 
as a dishonest pretension, or the illusion of a disor- 
But the doctrine is based in philosophy 
Nor is it new: it did not 
spring up with the Wesleys of modern times, nor 
It was taught by 


dered fancy. 
no less than in Revelation. 


with the Mystics (of earlier ages.) 
the ancient philosophers, the most distinguished of 
whom maintained that no man could do any good 
thing without God’s (afflatus) breath. Indeed, it 
seems to have descended from Paradise, and spread 
over all the abodes and generations of the human 
race. It is upon this universally prevalent doctrine 
that every temple is erected, every censer kindled, 
every altar crimsoned, and every prayer uttered 
. And here let us ask, Whence this 
To one of three sources must it be 


to the heavens. 
general belief? 
ascribed: either to a principle interwoven with our 
moral nature, or to a conviction of the necessity of 
such intercourse, founded upon the weakness and 
wickedness of man, or to a tradition originating with 
the parent families of the earth and regularly trans- 
mitted to all future generations—a tradition’ so im- 
portant and impressive, that centuries of accumu- 
lated guilt, and folly, and ignorance could not efface 
or weaken it. Whichever of the above hypotheses 
the objector may select, he will find himself impris- 
oned within the doctrine: he will be no less a captive 
if he attempt to devise any other explanation. 

But the pseudo-philosopher may say, how absurd 
to suppose that He who “ weighs the mountains in 
scales,’’ ‘‘taketh up the isles as a very little thing,”’ 
and “hangeth the earth upon nothing’’—he who 
maketh darkness his pavilion, the clouds his chariot, 
and who walketh upon the wings of the wind—that 
he who created and garnished this vast, if not bound- 
less universe, whose dimension no mathematics can 
compute, no human imagination conceive, should 
concern himself with the petty cares and anxieties 
tal man? Similar was the question of a 
narrow Pagan philosophy, ‘‘ Will the gods descend 
to the petty fields and vines of individuals? or if blight 


of ar 


and hail has done injury doth this require the notice 
of Jupiter?’ A question, though apparently founded 
in humility, in reason, and in religion, at once false 
to nature, to philosophy, and to God. What is the 
Almighty? A blind Deity, who having created the 
universe retires into his distant heaven—absorbed in 
the contemplation of his own attributes—careless of 
the work of his hands; or a universal father, no less 
concerned for the welfare of his creatures than the 
glory of his name, and whose presence is coexten- 
sive with his works? The heathen poet, quoted with 
approbation by Paul on Mars’ Hill, expressed a true 
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philosophy when he said, “ In him we live, and move, 
and have our being.’? The inspired psalmist has the 
same sublime thought: ‘ Whither shall I go from 
Thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: if I make 
my bed in hell, behold thou art there. If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand lead me, 
and thy right hand shall hold me.’’ Less poetically, 
but not less clearly, the apostle Paul utters the same 
truth. “For of him, and through him, and to him, 
are all things.”’** A modern Deist has, perhaps, 
unwittingly produced a beautiful though partial par- 
aphrase of the last passage: 
** He warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, blossoms in the trees; 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 

To some, these expressions may savor of Panthe- 

They 


separated, in their notions, the great original Cause 


ism; but their authors were not Pantheists. 


from other existencies—regarding Him, though pres- 
ent and active everywhere, as, nevertheless, distinct 
from the creatures which he animates and preserves. 

Look where you will—at things upon a small scale, 
or things upon a large scale, whether animate or in- 
animate, vegetable or animal—you see not only mat- 
ter, evincing God’s existence; skillfully wrought, 
evincing God’s intelligence; but moving, evincing 
God’s presence. Do you survey the orbs which 
swim in space, you see them wheeling their appointed 
courses. Aided by the microscope, do you examine 
the world whose minuteness evades the natural eye, 
you see a multitude of restless atoms. Do you ex- 
plore the vegetable kingdom, you see the juices cir- 
culating, the buds expanding, or the fruit maturing. 
So in the animal kingdom, the heart perpetually pul- 
sates, the lungs continually move. But one may 
say, these operations can all be explained without 
reference to God’s omnipresence: attraction and im- 
pulse explain the phenomena of the heavens; the 
various forms of affinity account for the wonders 
of the laboratory, while sensibility and contrac- 
tility utter their explanations over all the phenom- 
ena of vitality. But to what does the explanation 
amount? What are attraction, chemical affinity, 
sensibility, contractility? They are the laws of the 
universe. True; and what is a law? Primarily, 
and in a moral sense, a rule of action; secondarily, 
and in a philosophical, a generalization, that is, a cer- 
tain fact or a certain relation, or, as one expresses it, 
a mode of existence, or an order of sequence. Ta- 
king law in the first sense, can it account for any 
result?) Does law produce effects? Who ever saw 
a law leap from the statute book, and arrest, try, 
condemn, execute the criminal? It is the officer, 
acting under the law as his authority, and by the 





* Romans xi, 36. 
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law as his guide, who does all this.. Taking law in 
the philosophical sense, it is equally inadequate to 
explain effects. Is the description of a mode of ex- 
istence an explanation of thatexistence? Is a state- 
ment of a certain order of sequence an account of 
the cause of such order? It is power that produces 
effects. The laws of the universe are merely the 
appointed modes in which the divine Agent moves; 
and as they are seen everywhere, and as no agent can 
act where he does not exist, God is everywhere. 
Now, if God is around, and about, and within us, is 
it absurd to suppose that he can commune with us? 
Our own spirits, enveloped in their prison-houses of 
clay, can hold intercourse with each other. If 
thought, sentiment, feeling, can be exchanged and 
commingled by distant, though kindred, finite, tram- 
meled spirits, shall not the universal, infinite, un- 
embarrassed, all-pervading Spirit, the father of all 
spirits, be able to hold intercourse with the souls of 
his creatures. But though it be granted that he may, 
and that it is reasonable to expect he will, the ques- 
tion arises, have we any evidence that he does?) The 
Christian has. 

1. It is implied in the Christian graces. Look at 
faith. I presume every Christian admits that this may 
Isaiah tells us, assurance 
is the ‘effect of righteousness;’’* and the apostle ex- 


be carried to *‘assurance.’’ 


horts us to draw near to the throne of grace in “ full 
assurance of faith.’’+ How is this assurance to be 
obtained? |The evidences of the truth of holy Scrip- 
ture are probable only—not demonstrative. True, 
the probability is a high one, verging toward the point 
where doubts vanish, but it can never bear the mind 
up to intellectual certainty. Incipient faith is always 
Though the beam turns 
and faith preponderates, yet the other dish of the bal- 
ance is heavy, and the language of the heart is, “ Lord, 
I believe, help thou mine unbelief.”” Now, from this 
nascent faith, the Christain may advance until all 
doubt vanishes, and his heart rests as firmly as the 
everlasting hills. But what can produce this state? 
Demonstration only. How is this wrought? God 
works it in the heart, according to the Savior’s prom- 
ise: ‘‘If any man will do his will he shall know of 
the doctrine.”? Hence, Paul says, ‘‘ For our Gospel 
came not unto you in word only, but also in power, 
and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance.’’} 
Turn we to love. I suppose I may take for grant- 
ed that Christian love may wax into perfect love, 
and the apostle says, this “‘casteth out fear.’’|| 
Think for a moment of that affection for God which 
dispels all apprehension of danger with reference to 
the past, the present, and the future. Love, in any 
degree, implies vision. God is seen, so far as his 
natural attributes, in creation: he displays his moral 
attributes in the revelations of his word and his 


accompanied with doubts. 





* Isaiah xxxii, 17. t Hebrews x, 22. {1 Thessalonians i, 5. 


jj 1 John iv, 18. 
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providence; but in all these mirrors we see ‘‘as in 
a glass, darkly.’’ Hence, when we have no further 
knowledge of God than they afford, our love is sub- 
ject to fluctuations, and our hearts to the disturbance 
of fear. It is only when we acquaint ourselves with 
God, through his Spirit, that we may attain perfect 
love, and its consequent, perfect confidence. And 
what is Christian hope? It is founded upon the prom- 
ises; but the promises are conditional, and how can 
we know that those conditions have been complied 
with? By an examination of our lives and hearts in 
the light of God’s law, we can approximate an assu- 
rance on this subject; but an approximation would 
be all that we could thus obtain. Hence, were this 
the only means of ascertaining whether we may look 
for the fulfillment of the promises in ourselves, our 
hope would be uncertain, and would be very likely 
to fail in seasons of disappointment and distress, or at 
our approach to the billows of Jordan. 
the nature of the Christian’s hope? It rises and 
triumphs in the darkest seasons. It is called an 
anchor: when the sea is smooth and the winds are 
calm the anchor may lie upon the bow; but when 
the storm rises it is cast out, and the ship rides in 
safety. Now I say not that we should abandon the 
examination of heart and life in the Scriptural light, 
in order to know whether the promises are ours; but 
I aver that in addition to the proof thus arising, we 
may have a concurrent assurance directly from God’s 
Spirit. 

2. We found an argument in analogy. God often 
communicated with the ancients, not only by prophet, 
These 
modes of communication, we have reason to believe, 
are now laid aside; but they afford an argument from 
analogy for intercourse between the Divine and hu- 
man natures. Holy Scripture teaches us, explicitly, 
that we cannot become holy without regeneration 
through the Spirit; and this truth is demonstrated 
daily by all unrenewed men. Why should they 
who believe in regeneration by the Spirit, object to 
communion with the Spirit in all stages of the spir- 
itual life? Indeed, where is the Church that does 
not acknowledge such intercourse in all its assem- 
blies, by dismissing them with the apostolic benedic- 
tion, in which are the words, “‘communion with the 
Holy Ghost?”’ 

3. The experience of saints in all ages, is proof 
positive and ample. Much Christian experience is 
embodied in inspired pages. What means the psalm- 
ist when he exclaims, ‘‘Whom have I in heav- 
en but thee? and there is none upon earth that I 
desire beside thee.”’** He regards God as his sole 
and sufficient joy; in comparison with which, the 
present blessings of earth, and the anticipated raptures 
of the skies are as nothing. The destruction of the 
universe, the failing of his flesh, the sinking of his 


But what is 





* Psalms xxiii, 25. 
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heart, all are matters of little concern, if God be the 
strength of his heart and his portion forever. ‘As 
the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for 
God, for the living God: when shall I come and 
appear before God?”’* Here is thirsting of the soul, 
intense thirsting, similar to what the hunted hart 
feels for the water brooks, and this thirsting of soul 
is for God. 

‘**O Lord, I will praise thee: though thou wast 
angry with me thine anger is turned away and thou 
comfortedst me.’’+ Here is a synopsis of Christian 
experience: “ thou wast angry ’’—conviction; ‘ thine 
anger is ‘urned away’’—conversion; ‘‘ thou com- 
fortedst me’’—spiritual joy. 

The apostle says, ‘For ye have not received the 
spirit of bondage again to fear; but ye have received 
the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 


spirit, that we are the children of God.’’} Mark, 
there are two witnesses to the fact of the Christian’s 
sonship, concurrent but separate, namely, God’s 


Spirit, and our own. 

Such passages as this, written by the pen of inspi- 
ration, not in poetical but in didactic composition, 
and from a mind remarkably exact and argumenta- 
tive, are not only inexplicable, but nugatory, nay, 
absurd, upon any other hypothesis than that of an 
immediate intercourse between God and the human 
soul. Perhaps some may say, we do not deny that 
such an intercourse is the privilege of distinguished 
believers; but we deny that it is general. But the 
words of the apostle John, in his first Epistle, v, 10, 
ought to occasion instant retraction of such denial: 
‘* He that believeth on the Son of God, hath the wit- 
ness in himself.’? ‘This witness, then, is the privilege 
of every believer. The passages already quoted are not 
rare ones—they are specimens of a numerous class 
in the word of God—so numerous, that they glitter 
in the pages of revelation as the stars in the firma- 
ment—all over. Nor is the interpretation we have 
given to them new. The doctrine of an intimate 
communion, or fellowship, between saints and an- 
gels and God, was held by both the Latin and Greek 
fathers—was revived, from time to time, by those 
lights which shot, meteor-like, through the gloom of 
dark ages—Barnard, Huss, Jerome of Prague, &c. 
It was maintained by the reformers—Knox, Wick- 
liffe, Melancthon, Luther, Calvin, &c. Notice the 
creeds which grew out of their controversies with 
mother Church. As a familiar specimen, we quote 
the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. Speaking of 
assurance, it says: *‘ This, certainly, is not a bare 
conjectural and probable persuasion, grounded upon 
an infallible hope; but an infallible assurance of 
faith founded upon the truth of the promises of sal- 
vation, the inward evidence of those graces unto 





* Psalms xiii, 1,2. tIsaiah xii, 1. ft Romans viii, 15, 16. 
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which these promises are made, the testimony of the 
Spirit of adoption witnessing with our spirits that 
we are the children of God,’’ &c. [See Confession 
of Faith in the Church of Scotland, Edinburg, 1793. ] 
Need I say that this was the doctrine of those holy 
men who have been raised up in later times to reform 
the Church, such as Wesley, Whitfield, Baxter, Ed- 
wards? Need I say that it is the doctrine of pious 
men of all denominations of all ages? In their tes- 
timony there is strange but entrancing harmony. 
Travel along the prime meridian, and halt at each 
line of latitude, to take the Christian experience— 
walk round the equator, gathering the prayers and 
praises of converted souls in your march—descend 
the stream of ages, and pause as each tributary dis- 
embogues, to catch the feelings of the disciples of Je- 
sus—gather experience from the sons of the forest, 
or the children of philosophy—from prattling infan- 
cy, or hoary age—from sceptred royalty, or weeping 
beggary—you shall find the same story, uttered 
without concert or collusion, often in the same 
figures and words. The poor negro who, in the 
moment of conversion, pressing to his soul’s lips 
some sweet promise of God’s word, exclaimed, 
‘‘Sugar! sugar!’’? had probably never read of the 
royal poet who, in reference, may-be, to the same 
promise, cried out, ‘‘Sweeter than honey or the 
honey-comb.”’ ‘These individuals are generally such 
whose testimony would be taken in any court of 
justice. Among them we know there are some poor 
in this world’s goods, though “rich in faith, and heirs 
of the kingdom’’—some ignorant in human philos- 
ophy, though wise unto salvation. But the children 
of the heavenly King are not all in the walks of 
humble life. He who was cradled amid the praises 
of the wise, and entombed in the sepulchre of the 
rich, has never been without homage from the noble 
of the earth. The voices of lawyers the most acute, 
philosophers the most profound, metaphysicians the 
most distinguished, and rulers the most renowned, 
have swelled the chorus of that blessed testimony 
which fills the valleys and echoes through the skies. 
This testimony is often given under the most affect- 
ing and solemn circumstances. It is in the temple 
of God, while invéking the Divine presence and 
scrutiny, that the Christian is generally called on to 
detail his experience. An oath is considered ade- 
quate to bind a bad man to the truth; and what does 
an oath do, but impose a religious obligation? and 
what greater religious obligation can be imposed than 
that under which the Christian solemnly utters the 
feelings of his soul? We have heard it uttered un- 
der circumstances of the severest affliction. When 
poverty, and disease, and bereavement, and reproach 
combined to sink the soul, and when the faithless 
cried in the ear of the sufferer, “Curse God and 
die,’’ yes, then has the soul risen high, and exclaim- 
ed, in firm tones, ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
Go, ye who doubt the power of God’s grace to sus- 
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tain the soul, to the cottage of some poor, suffering 
Christian. What motive can man have, under such 
circumstances, to deceive his fellow-man? We have 
heard it in the near view of death, yea, even in death 
itself. The martyr has uttered it on his way to 
the stake—he hath spoken it from the red flames 
that were consuming his body. Ye may hear it 
from almost every Christian death-bed. The dying 
Payson said, ‘I can lie here and see these convul- 
sions rise higher and higher; but my soul is happy, 
unspeakably happy. I seem to swim in a flood of 
glory, which God pours down upon me.’? Some- 
times the soul, at the gate of heaven, is not permit- 
ted, through disease, or the influence of narcotics, 
to give its dying testimony; but when a lucid inter- 
val precedes his transit to the skies, the dying saint 
leaves his testimony in such language as this: 
“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are ; 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 

Now who doubts the truth of statements of fact 
made by dying men? Who can imagine that a 
rational mortal will rush into the presence of God 
with a lie upon his lips! 

But one may say we must consider the contrary 
testimony. ‘There is none: in the nature of the 
case there can be none. If I testify to feeling, certi- 
fied by my consciousness, who can testify to the con- 
trary, save the ‘Searcher of hearts?’’ ‘* But there 


are thousands of the race who declare that they have ; 


never felt the influence of God’s Spirit.”” Granted. 
Their testimony is negative, while the Christian’s is 
affirmative; and one affirmative, well established, 
outweighs a million negatives, aye, is unaffected by 
them. Suppose a company of men testify that, on 
the night of the ninth of November last, while gazing 
at the heavens from a certain eminence, they saw a 
shower of meteoric stones descend; and suppose, 
further, that these men have character for veracity, 
and reputation for philosophy—would their testimo- 
ny be the least affected, if all the rest of the world 
should testify that they did not see the shower? But 
perhaps the objector may respond, ‘Christians are 
not always philosophers.’’ ‘True; nor is the matter 
of their testimony one of philosophy, but of con- 
sciousness. ‘ But are they not still liable to be de- 
ceived, seeing that we know but little of the laws of 
mind or of the spiritual world; for how shall we dis- 
tinguish between an impression of our own spirit, or 
of some created spirit, and an influence from God?”’ 
By the following tests: 

1. The Holy Spirit’s influences have reference 
only to the redemption of the soul, not to the es- 
tablishment of communities, the building of cities, 
the marching of armies, or any other worldly oper- 
ations. It was by overlooking this fact that Jemi- 
ma Wilkinson, when she led colonists to the ‘‘ garden 
of the new world”’ to establish a New Jerusalem, and 
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the Mormons, when they emigrated to the banks of 
the Mississippi to build Nauvoo, were deluded. 

2. They are in conformity with Scripture. The 
Holy Spirit’s office is to call to remembrance and 
apply whatsoever Christ hath said; and although 
he will “guide into all truth,’ and ‘show things to 
come,” yet “the shall not speak of himself; but 
whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak.’’ ‘‘ He 
shall glorify me,’’ says the Savior; “for he shall re- 
ceive of mine, and shall show it unto you.” By 
overlooking this fact, the visionaries of the school 
of Swedenborg have fallen into strange fancies. 

3. Their fruits are as follows: “ Love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness,’*s&c. Now, in 
reference to these emotions there can be no deception. 
The senses may sometimes deceive—consciousness, 
Say that it can, and you must turn universal 
skeptic, since to consciousness we owe our first 
truths—the basis of all reasoning. But who is in 
danger of being persuaded that he cannot tell wheth- 
er he loves God or not? Do we doubt in regard to 
our feelings relative to any other being? “ Peter,’’ 
said the Savior, ‘‘lovest thou me???’ We should 
think that such a question, from such a source, 
might beget a doubt, if any thing could; but the 
answer is, ** Yea, Lord.’? A second time the inter- 
rogatory is put by the same authority. Does not 
this create hesitancy? His answer again is, ‘‘ Yea, 
Lord.”? A third time is the question propounded; 
and Peter appeals to God’s omniscience for the cor- 
rectness of his former answers: ‘* Thou knowest all 
things: thou knowest that I love thee.’? Had the 
Pietists of Germany borne this test in mind, they 
would not have fallen into their fanatical proceed- 
ings. 

4. They secure Scriptural obedience. No man 
who habitually violates any known duty can be 
in communion with the Holy Spirit. Multitudes 
of false prophets have overlooked this test in deter- 
mining the question of their inspiration. Taken sep- 
arately, some of these tests may be fallible; but col- 
lectively, they are irresistibly conclusive. 

But it may be objected that this doctrine is mys- 
terious. Not more so than natural phenomena. 
Tell me whence cometh the wind, and whither go- 
eth it—tell me how it is that the union of two 
gases, oxygen and hydrogen, constitute water: or 
that the same elements, oxygen and nitrogen, in cer- 
tain proportions, constitute the air we breathe, and 
in different proportions, nitric acid, a material so 
corrosive as to have received the denomination, 
aqua-fortis; or why it is that a magnetic needle 
has a tendency to revolve around a wire, transmit- 
ting an electric current when brought in contact 
with it—in short, tell me what induction or elec- 
tricity is, and I will attempt to remove your diffi- 
culty, founded upon the mysteriousness of commu- 
nion with God. 

But it is said, “Is not this Mysticism?’’ 


never. 


Nay, 
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Mysticism was the result of an infusion of the 
This philoso- 


nay. 
Platonic philosophy with Christianity. 
phy taught that huinan reason was an emanation from 
God, and comprehended all the elements of truth; 
and that, by closing the avenues of sense, turning 
away from human affairs, and exhausting the body, 
the spirit returns to God, and, in inexpressible rap- 
tures, contemplates undisguised and uncorrupted 
truth. 
modified through the views of the Mystics, who in- 
grafted upon them the notions of entire, disinterested 


These enchanting notions were somewhat 


devotion to God, and freedom from all selfish consid- 
erations. 

Reader, doyyou enjoy comforts springing from 
O, how dreadful the condi- 
Better 
be without food, without raiment, without shelter, 
without an immortal soul. How fearful that volun- 
tary blindness which can meet God at all points for 


communion with God? 
tion of a soul ** without God in the world.’’ 


twenty, thirty, forty years, without ever seeing him! 
How wonderful that hellish chemistry which can 
keep the soul perpetually insulated amid inces- 
sant currents of holy influence! How amazing that 
diving-bell of depravity which enables a sinner to 
live, and move, and breathe in God for a long life- 
time, without ever feeling the transforming influ- 
ence of his Spirit! In such a state, how could a 
soul enjoy heaven? But I address some to whom 
spiritual enjoyments are not strange. Blessed are 
ye; for “the Spirit of glory and of God resteth upon 
you.”’ 


BRADDOCK’S GRAVE. 

In crossing the Alleghany mountains, during the 
past autumn, it was my privilege to have daylight a 
large portion of the way. This gave me a fine 
opportunity of witnessing “‘autumn’s home amid the 
mountain passes.’’ Nothing can exceed the beauty 
of the mountain scenery at this season of the year. 
The evergreen hemlock, pine, and cedar, blend their 
hues with the crimson-colored leaves of the dog- 
wood and gum; while the russet-brown of the oak, 
and the delicately varied shades of the maple, fading 
from a scarlet toa lemon, combine their power to 
increase the beauty: and a thousand other shrubs 
and trees, of various shade and hue, commingle their 
efforts to throw a kind of enchantment over the 
whole. I was engaged in contemplating in silence a 
scene like this, when a fellow-passenger in the stage 


The 


sound arrested my attention; and on looking up I 


made some remark about Braddock’s grave. 


saw, near the roadside, a finger-board nailed to a 
tree, bearing those significant words. Following 
with my eye the direction indicated, I saw, at a short 
And 
here, in this lone spot, amid the mountains, without 
monument or tablet, to record his history or exploits, 
lies all that remains of General Braddock. I had } 


distance, a small inclosure made with pales. 


BRADDOCK’S GRAVE. 
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just before been contemplating the loveliness of 
the dying year; and my feelings were deeply im- 
pressed with the evanescence of every thing terres- 
trial. I had thought of death. But it was death 
among friends. My own mortality had passed before 
me; but my dying couch was surrounded by weeping 
survivors: a sister, a brother, a parent, stood at my 
head to wipe the dew of death from my brow, and 
close my eyes when the soul had ceased to shine 
through them. I was at home, and amid friends. 
But here was a sudden change made in the course 
of my thoughts; for I had the evidence before my 
eyes that a man might die alone, and far from home 
and friends, with none to weep at his departure, and 
no lament made at his grave, save the mournful 
note of the whip-poor-will, and the melancholy sigh- 
ing of the evening breeze! 

The history and the fate of Braddock, are full of 
mournful interest. He was an English general, sent 
to this country for its protection against the savages 
of the wilderness. He was unaccustomed to Indian 
warfare, and rigidly adhered to European tactics. 
With young Washington, as a lieutenant, he made 
his last fatal engagement with the red men of the 
forest. The scene of this engagement was, near tie 
banks of the Monongahela, several miles above the 
present eity of Pittsburg. The history of “Brad- 
dock’s defeat,’ is too well known to every one who 
has read the life of the father of his country, to need 
a repetition here. Suffice it to say, that his army 
fell like leaves in an autumnal storm, before the fire 
of aconcealedenemy. General Braddock, wounded 
in the engagement, barely escaped with his life. 
Twelve of his soldiers were taken prisoners, and 
carried by the Indians to Fort Du Quesne. Here, 
after running the gauntlet, they were painted black, 
and miserably and inhumanly burnt to death by 
their savage conquerors. ‘The General himself made 
an effort to reach the settlements in Virginia, but 


perished among the mountains on his way thither. 
For a number of years his final resting place was 
undiscovered. But tradition marks out the spot 
described above, as his place of sepulture; and, 
apparently, with sufficient reason. 

What a lesson does the last scene of Braddock’s 


life impart to the votary of ambition! He toiled 
hard for fame. He exposed himself to danger and to 
death to gain the soldier’s wreath; and, doubtless, 
expected that when he fell, a weeping nation’s sighs 
would be his requiem; while a chaplet of unfading 
laurel would encircle his memory. And yet, on the 
cold mountain’s brow he found his tomb; and the 
only tablet which commemorates his departure is the 
granite cliff, chiseled by the finger of the mountain 
tempest! Truly, thus passes away this world and 
all its glory. Blessed are they, and only they, who 
seek an enduring renown, by enrolling their names, 
not upon the escutcheon of fame, but in the Lamb’s 
book of life. G. W. 
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DR. HOUGHTON. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

In the death of Dr. Houghton, geologist of the 
United States in the copper region of Lake Supe- 
rior, the west, the whole nation, science, has suffered 
loss. * * x . * 

In personal appearance he was far from command- 
ing. He was of short stature, slender form, light 
hair, and effeminate features; but his head was long 
physically as well as metaphysically, and his eye 
keen and animated. In nearly all these respects he 
resembled the Stagirite. Well educated, both aca- 
demically and professionally, he found a welcome 
and a home in the west, where he entered upon the 
practice of medicine—an employment well suited to 
his talents. His mind was not contemplative, nor 
ideal, nor metaphysical, but eminently practical. His 
thoughts rested upon the outer world, rarely glancing 
at the upper or the inner. Largely endowed with 
the perceptive powers, he was not deficient in the 
reflective; but he used the latter chiefly to compare, 
to classify, to generalize; and when he reasoned, it 
was by induction rather than analogy. He was little 
inclined to the fine arts: he cared more for the quarry 
than the column; the song of the wind, than that 
of the muses. Fora priori reasoning, and metaphys- 
ical investigations in general, he had a sort of con- 
tempt. Passing with me one day through the library 
of the University of Michigan, he pointed to Kant, 
when the following dialogue ensued: 

Dr. H. «Do you know President M. of Ohio?”’ 

T. “Partially.” 

Dr. H. “1 once took him through my cabinet, 
showing all its beauties, and attracting his attention; 
but I could not elicit from him one expression of 
approbation or delight. After I had wearied myself 
in vain, we came to the library, when seizing upon 
Kant, as if he had found a gold mine, he cried with 
rapture, ‘ Ah! here is the thing—have you ever read 
it, Dr. Houghton?’ ‘Enough of it,’ I replied, ‘to 
know that the author did not understand what he 
was writing about.’ Now, sir, any man who can 
prefer a volume of metaphysics to the beautiful 
works of God that we have collected in that cabinet, 
from the three kingdoms of nature, is a simpleton.’’ 

Dr. Houghton was distinguished rather for inten- 
sity than power of mental action. He differed from 
Franklin as the galvanic trough of many small plates 
differs from the calorimotor of two large ones. The 
one goes through obstacles with a shock, the other 
calmly consumes them. And then Dr. Houghton 
had an amazing celerity of movement in mind as 
well as muscle: he could form and execute a judg- 
ment at a moment’s notice. His labors were 
unremitted. Inheriting a good constitution from 
nature, he strengthened it by industry and temper- 
ance; hence, his health and cheerfulness were rarely 
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disturbed. He had mechanical genius, which was 
of great service to him in dentistry, surgery, the 
laboratory, and the geological survey. He was one 
of the few favored chemists who excel both as 
lecturers and experimenters. Medical practice, it 
seems, did not afford him sufficient excitement, for he 
spent his summers, during the last fifteen years, in 
exploring expeditions in the northwest. Having an 
enthusiastic love of nature, an indomitable perseve- 
rance, a remarkable faculty for observation, and a 
good foundation of elementary knowledge, he soon 
became distinguished as a naturalist, and his talents 
were called into requisition both by the state and 
general governments. Before his death, he had ac- 
quired a knowledge of the regions of his investiga- 
tion which no other man has, and which, may-be, 
ages of exploring will be necessary to recover. 

In many respects, he was an exception among 
students. They are generally slovenly, he was re- 
markably neat; students are usually negligent in 
pecuniary interests, he was keen-sighted. I believe 
he passed safely, and more, through the speculating 
mania, which ruined so many of his neighbors; and 
if I am not greatly mistaken, he had been, for years, 
rapidly accumulating wealth. Men distinguished for 
science rarely meddle with government: he, like 
Arago, often moved the capital by his political ma- 
neuvres. We blame him not for this, for he turned 
all his political power to the advancement of science. 
It would be well for the country if more of our 
scientific minds had influence at Washington. 

He was remarkably courteous. Whatever were 
his engagements—whether drawing draughts, arrang- 
ing his cabinet, poring over some new work, with 
animated eye and fervid mind, or making out a report 
for the government, he instantly suspended his labors 
to welcome his guest with cheerfulness and cordiality. 
How different from the ordinary student. If you hap- 
pen to call upon him when his thinking-cap sits un- 
comfortably upon his brow, or when, having finished 


_the labors of the day, he wishes to calm his mind for 


the repose of the night; or if you come to introduce 
to him a favorite author, or some means to facilitate 
his enchanting study, or some scientific news of deep 
interest to him, you may expect a smiling counte- 
nance. But, perchance, he has a systematic method— 
assigning one definite period of the day to Greek, 
another to natural science, another to composition, 
another to devotion, and the rest to domestic and 
worldly duties, and the enjoyment of society: now 
suppose you call upon hini at one of his sacred periods, 
or drop in for foolish chit-chat just as he is in the 
midst of important and perplexing problems, or when 
under an inspiration he has never felt before, and 
may never feel again, he is driving his pen over 
pages of light, what sort of reception will he give 
you? He may not treat you rudely, for intelligence 
implies politeness; but he will treat you coolly; and 
the more you strive to talk him into a good humor 
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the darker will his brow become. And no wonder: 
would the miser be pleasant if you thrust your hand 
into his coffers to abstract his gold? ‘Time is the 
student’s gold, or rather his philosopher’s stone, with 
which he transmutes every thing into gold. Dr. 
Houghton, however, was always lively, always cor- 
dial. If he wished to get rid of a troublesome guest, 
he would do it with a sweet ingenuity, which, while 
it increased your admiration of his genius, would 
not diminish your estimation of his friendship; but, 
generally, when oppressed with company in study 
hours, he preferred, after making a pleasant apology, 
to work and talk together: a twofold task which few 
men are able to perform. To ministers of the Gos- 
pel, he was peculiarly kind, respectful, and hospita- 
ble. Besides contributing his full share to the 
support of the Gospel in several Churches, I have 
known him occasionaliy to slip a ten dollar bill into 
the hands of a clergyman, in such a way as to illus- 
trate the direction, “ Let not thy right hand know 
what thy left hand doth;’”’ nor was this with any 
sinister intention, for his ambition was not for popu- 
lar favor. 

He was a man of dauntless courage. Though very 
smal! in person, he seemed to fear nothing when in 
the discharge of duty, or the pursuit of knowledge. 
He was at home in the wilderness, and knew how to 
control the wild beast and the wilder savage. He 
stood fearless with his hammer on the solitary sand 
beach, or the lonely reef, far away from the utmost 
verge of civilization. Foremost he walked in the 
hour of danger: firmly he held his helm, and raised 
the voice of encouragement amid the white caps 
when the hardy voyagers trembled. Nor mountain, 
nor rock, nor storm, nor stream, was a passless bar- 
rier to his adventurous footsteps. 

We often apply the term courage to pusillanimity, 
ferocity, and even madness; but, surely, we use it 
properly when we apply it to the man who toils, at 
the risk of life, to discover and develop the resources 
of acountry, and thus multiply the means of human 
support and human happiness. 

Dr. Houghton’s death was eminently character- 
istic. He was in pursuit of science—on a dangerous 
voyage. When the sailors said, “We had better go 
ashore,’’ he replied, ‘We had better go on.’’ The 
storm increases—the breakers dash—a sailor signifi- 
cantly hands him a life-preserver, but he lays it by his 
side: a heavy sea fills the vessel—it is baled out, and 
followed by another—the boat capsizes—a sailor as- 
cends from the water and seizes the keel: on look- 
ing round, he sees the geologist and draws him up. 
Even under these circumstances, Dr. Houghton’s 
courage and hope fail not. Mark, too, his nobility 
of spirit. Addressing the sailor, he says, ‘‘ Never 
mind me, Peter, try to go ashore if you can. I will 
go ashore well enough.”’ 

Perhaps some may deem him to have been im- 
prudent and rash; but we should beware how we 
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censure. In his fifteen years’ experience in similar 
excursions, I have no doubt he often escaped under 
circumstances of even greater apparent peril. 

Wilson, the ornithologist, died from the ardent 
pursuit of a rare bird, of which he had long been in 
search. But who would convict him of imprudence 
before considering his character, and the circumstan- 
ces in which he was placed. 

Of Dr. Houghton’s religious character, although 
long acquainted with him, I can say but little. 

He was no Atheist: he repudiated Atheism as the 
grossest absurdity. The pages of nature, which he 
was continually studying, were to him so many 
hymns of praise to God. 

He was no Deist. He never expressed to me any 
doubts of the authenticity and divine authority of 
the holy Scriptures. 

He was not heterodox in his views of religious doc- 
trine. The last time I saw him, he said to me very 
earnestly, “I believe in the doctrine you preached 
last Sabbath.’”? The sermon was on total depravity, 
and the necessity of regeneration. His mind was 
too philosophical to admit this doctrine and deny its 
dependent ones. 

He was no stranger to religious thought or feeling. 
This he directly assured me in the conversation just 
alluded to. ‘But,’’ he exclaimed, “how can I 
attend to religion in the whirlpool of business!”’ 
‘‘ Insufficient excuse,” I replied. ‘‘ David with his 
immense kingdom found time for devotion. Daniel, 
with the concerns of a hundred and twenty provin- 
ces upon his hands, could kneel down to pray, 
morning, noon, and night.’’ Alas! how many pro- 
fessing Christians devote themselves, with a zeal no 
less ardent, and an effort no less constant, to much less 
dignified and useful pursuits, and with far less wor- 
thy motives. Let the reader see that she estimate 
more correctly the worth of an immortal soul, the 
pleasures of religion, and the treasures of the skies. 

Men, such as Dr. Houghton, have often more 
religious feeling than they are willing to admit, or 
we are willing to allow them. For aught we know, 
there may have been moments of anguish when 
he bowed before the cross, and sent out an arm of 
faith, and felt something within him far better and 
holier than a sentimental or philosophical admi- 
ration of the Almighty. May we not hope that, 
when the fires of the final day shall shine, not only 
through the history of the world, but also through 
that of the hearts of all the rational beings who shall 
have been its inhabitants, we may see reason why 
the Divine Being may, under the plan of redemp- 
tion, welcome the subject of this brief article to the 
world of light. 

Our acquaintance with Dr. Houghton terminated 
sometime since. He may have become truly and 
publicly religious since that period, as he had a beau- 
tiful exemplification of the beauty and divinity of the 
Gospel in his own happy family. 
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SYMPATHY. 

How subtil and mysterious is this power; how 
difficult to analyze and comprehend! It is the elec- 
tric chain, which binds, in one universal brotherhood, 
the whole family of man; it is the great power of 
cohesive attraction, which jolds in one mighty mass 
the shifting elements of humanity. In union is 
strength: how insignificant and powerless is a single 
drop of water—bind together, by the principle of 
cohesive attraction, myriad of drops, and the broad 





ocean rolls its mountain waves, lifts up its voice of 
power, and tosses gallant fleets like playthings on 
its stormy bosom! And man, isolated man, how 
puny his efforts, how trifling his performances—link 
man with man, and pyramids and temples rise in 
lofty proportions, cities spring up in lonely places, 
the very elements become his slaves to do his bid- 
ding: he sails upon the bosom of the air, controls 
the forked lightning, and makes the great sea a high- 
way for the nations. It is not merely sympathy, 
however, that thus binds man with man; other 
causes contribute to this effect, which it is foreign to 
our purpose now to examine. 

Sympathy is displayed in one of its most striking 
manifestations in the vast assembly, when the mighty 
mass of human life is permeated by one and the same 
feeling—is swayed and controlled by the thrilling elo- 
quence of the orator. He has struck the key-note of 
sympathy, and the great instrument of the human 
heart discourses most excellent music. He can tune 
to lightsome strains, or draw forth notes of the deepest 
pathos, as the varied tones of harmony burst forth 
at his bidding. As the trees of the forest bow their 
lofty heads, when the strong wind passes over them 
in its might, and as the rustling foliage dances and 
quivers in the summer breeze, so are the hearts of 
the people now bowed by the overwhelming power 
of eloquence, and now gently stirred and agitated by 
the less impassioned words of the orator. 

Sympathy is the handmaid of benevolence, and 
many are the kindly offices of love performed by her 
promptings. Her gentle touch cpens the heart, and 
the hand opens the purse, and pours forth its trea- 
sures to the destitute. Other treasures, too, are 
freely bestowed at the bidding of sympathy—some- 
times of greater price than thousands of gold and 
silver. She unlocks the fountains of tears which 
fall like rain drops on a parched land; she has sooth- 
ing, soul-calming words, as well as an eloquent 
silence, “ more rich than words,”’ for the grieved and 
stricken in spirit, while for the happy and hopeful, 
she has bright smiles even ‘when other quests are 
in her eyes,’’ and words of gladness and joy. She 
has all things for all men, and none are sent empty 
away. 

There are those among men who remain apart, it 
may be, in the solitude of their own greatness. They 
stand aside and let the great tide of human life rush 
past them, without seeking to color its waters, or to 
Vor. VI.—2 
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change their current: no one draws near them in the 
intimacy of confiding affection; no long pent up 
sorrows gush forth in their presence, neither does the 
heart in its gladness expand in beauty before them. 
Good sense, judgment, intelligence, and virtue, they 
may possess, but none seek from them aid, counsel, 
or guidance: they are inclosed in the icy palace of 
their own greatness, and its crystal walls are not to 
be melted by the breeze of emotion, or the tears of 
sorrow, ‘They cannot marry the hopes and fears of 
others, or “look into happiness through another’s 
eyes,’’ or realize the desolation of other hearts. 
They rejoice not with them who do rejoice, neither 
weep they with them who weep. They have not 
the “‘open sesame’? of the human heart, which, 
with all its treasures of thought and feeling, remains 
closed in their presence. 

Others there are, whose characters firm and cold 
as marble have here and there rich veinings of sym- 
pathy. I have seen the vault of heaven obscured by 
lowering clouds, when at some opening, the purest 
azure gleamed out from between the torn masses, and 
the bright sunlight dazzled us with its unexpected 
and momentary radiance. It is thus that some 
characters, generally cold and impenetrable, will, 
when we least expect it, reveal some kindling beam 
of sympathy, and open to us a glimpse of pure and 
healthful feeling, ere the character closes up as before, 
and the short-lived radiance disappears. 

A constant reference to this principle, will solve 
many of the mysteries which perplex us in the va- 
ried intercourse of life. With some spirits we at 
once feel that the chord of sympathy is struck, and 
thoughts and words blend in a continuous strain of 
harmony. There is no fear, no restraint, but a 
beautiful ‘“unwithholding trust’’—the wave of 
thought breaks upon the shore, regardless wheth- 
er it bestow grains of sand or seed pearl. Each 
mind receives a new impulse—its dormant energies 
awake—things hidden within the folding of the 
heart come forth in life and beauty, and the secret 
fountains of the soul, struck by the rod of sympa- 
thy, pour forth, in gushing streams, their limpid 
waters. One, but yesterday a stranger, already en- 
joys more of the “intimacy of the mind’’-—knows 
more of the wishes and aspirations of the soul—has 
obtained a clearer insight into the movements of the 
inner life than the known and the recognized of 
years. And why is this? The magic word will un- 
fold the mystery. With those whom we have met 
again and again upon our daily paths, whose intelli- 
gence and moral worth command our esteem and 
admiration, we may not pass the threshold of an 
acquaintance: ‘Thus far canst thou go and no far- 
ther;’’ and the wave of thought may dash for years 
against that iron-girt coast without making any pro- 
gress. There is no sympathy—thought springeth 
not to thought, neither does deep call unto deep. 
Our paths may lie side by side throughout life, but 
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they will continue parallel lines, never meeting or 
blending into one. 


Perhaps sympathy and its full power is never un- } 


derstood till breezes from the far-off land sweep over 
its lyre of many strings. It is only when the flame 
of divine love burns bright, that wondrous charac- 
ters, written in ink of sympathy, steal out, and are 
traced on lip, and brow, and heart by that inspiring 
warmth. In the summer evening walk, when 
“ Twilight lets her curtain down, 
And pins it with a star,” 

how rapid may he the exchange of thought! how 
the book of the soul’s history may be opened, and 
the light in dark ness—the transition from the land of 
mists to the region bathed in the soft light of hope— 
the bright beams of promise may be dwelt upon with 
joyous recollection, till those hearts are united by the 
golden chain of sympathy, and they are made one! 
In the social meeting, too, how great is its influence! 
A band of Christians assemble at stated periods to 
set up their way-marks in their pilgrimage—to speak 
words of mutual encouragement—to tell one an- 
other how fast and how far they have traveled 
toward their heavenly inheritance, and what they 
think about their title to it, and what messages they 
have received from it, and what glimpses they have 
had, through the telescope of faith, of that blessed 
land. Or they meet to pray together, that they may 
agree as touching one thing—together to bow before 
the eternal throne—together to lift the voice of praise 
and thanksgiving to Him whose hand has “taken 
them out of the crowd of this world,’’ and has ‘*‘ made 
them which were no people,’”? mere atoms in exist- 
ence, driven hither and thither, the sport of the 
winds of life, ‘to be the people of God’”’—to be 
carried forward in the great movement which is 
controlled by God’s providence, and which aims at 
the most lofty and glorious results. The incense of 
prayer rises as a great cloud—the words of praise 
come forth rejoicingly from the lips—the great deep 
of the heart is broken up, and the mighty waters 
rush on in one full stream. Time was when 
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“ Each in its hidden sphere of joy or woe, 
Their hermit spirits lived and ranged apart;” 
but the soft voice of sympathy has called them: forth, 
and there is now the free communion of thought 
and feeling. 

There is a sympathy higher than that of earth, 
deeper than aught of which we have spoken—the 
feeling of one touched with our infirmities—one who 
knoweth the manifold burdens that rest upon the 
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ing to the glorified Savior amid the sanctities of 
heaven; for our great High Priest is as ready to 
heal and bless as when “the cry of the human” 
; sounded in the ears of God manifest in the flesh. 
SPERANZA. 








DIVINE PROTECTION. 

Ar the suggestion of the then missionary to the 
W yandotts, I send you an account of Divine pro- 
tection at the Wyandott camp meeting, June 21, 
1834. 

The Wyandott Reservation not being under the 
jurisdiction of the state of Ohio, the inhabitants 
were not under the protection of its laws. The 
usual remedy against the aggressions of lawless dis- 
turbers, was application to the “Indian Agent,’’ 
who had jurisdiction in such eases. At the time of 
the camp meeting, i so happened that the Agent was 
absent: consequently, the property and persons of 
all on the Reservation were unprotected by law. 
The encampment was situated in a grove on the 
east side of the prairie, some three miles south of 
the “battle ground,’? and southeast from where 
Crawford was burnt, after the Muskingum massa- 
cre.* 

In the early part of the meeting, information 
came that certain “ rowdies”’ from Tiffin and Lower 
Sandusky had combined, and threatened to break up 
the camp meeting. ‘The alarm of the peaceful wor- 
shipers increased as these reports became more and 
more confirmed, and much anxiety was apparent. 
On Saturday morning, the superintendent exhorted 
the W yandotts, as their protector, the Agent, had 
left his post at a time when, of all others, they most 
needed his presence, to throw themselves completely 
under the Divine protection—relating some striking 
instances of answers to prayer, especially the provi- 
dential manner in which disturbers were quelled at 
a camp meeting in 1828. This had the desired 
effect. The day was clear—the services went on. 
After dinner it became evident there was more truth 
than fiction in the report: the ‘rowdies’’ appeared. 
Individuals who would blush to see their names here 
strolled through the encampment in disguised cloth- 
ing, and with huge walking sticks. As the woman 
one hundred and six years in the Philadelphia Alms- 
house, who, when asked if she loved the Lord 
Jesus, replied with warmth, ‘‘Be sure I do: I’ve 

> nobody else to love!’’ so the Wyandott worshipers 
looked to the Lord; for they had ‘‘ nobody else”? to 








heart; for He dwelt amid the sight and sounds of } whomtolook. ‘ Rowdies’’ became insolent, as their 


human misery. He felt, in the lowly home of his 
childhood, the discomforts and the petty grievances 
of life—he had sorrow for his companion in that pil- 
grimage during which he was often seen to weep, 
but never to smile, and as he looked down the long 
vista of earthly woe, he saw and understood it all; 
so that no form of sadness need shrink from appeal- 


numbers increased, and night drew near. Com- 
plaints of outrages multiplied, and the worshipers 
increased the fervor of their prayers for help. Just 
then the thunder murmured in the distance. All 
eyes were turned to that quarter. The sun, in 








* See Heckwelder’s Narrative. 
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passed by, and a clap of thunder filled the heart 
with solemnity. The superintendent ‘repeated from 
the stand, with much feeling, 
“ Hark! the Erernat rends the skies! 
A mighty voice before him goes— 
A voice of music to his friends, 
But threatening terror to his foes,” &c. 


The angry tempest was now there. The thunder 
roared: at the same instant beamed the fire—flash 
upon flash—in terrific sublimity, until the heavens 
seemed in a blaze. The oaks, which had defied the 
whirlwind’s power for centuries, now bent beneath 
the storm, threw their branching tops around, and, 
as if unable to hold up longer, seemed about to scat- 
ter death through the trembling, flying throng. One 
limb, torn from its strong-hold, came crashing down. 
The bottles of heaven were unstopped—the rain was 
poured out in torrents. The affrighted ‘‘rowdies” 
were glad to find a poor shelter with the W yandotts 
in their almost prostrated tents. The preachers’ 
tent, which was large, and built of substantial logs, 
was on the east or lowest side of the ground. It 
withstood the fury of the storm, and, being well cov- 
ered, made a good refuge. By midnight the storm was 
over. In the morning, the Sabbath sun shone forth 
in loveliness. The ‘‘rowdies’’ retreated in shame. 

The Gospel trumpet sounded—the Lord was wor- 
shiped in peace—sinners gave their hearts to Jesus. 
Among them was Young Peacock, till then of the 
heathen, who was at that time head chief of the 
nation. The next day, many were dedicated to God 
by baptism. It was learned that just north of us 
the forest was prostrated by the hurricane. 

A day or two after the meeting broke up, when 
all was still, a large oak fell upon the tents of Major 
Long and others. “O that men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful works 
to the children of men!”’ 8. 





THE PLEASURES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Man, in every age, has loved to tread the labyrinths 
of science, and to bring forth from their mazes, the 
before unknown wonders of nature—to trace to their 
secret causes all phenomena—to draw aside the filmy 
vail which conceals the knowledge of past ages—to 
reveal the distant future to the curious eye; and even 
to peep into ‘‘ the mystery of mysteries.”” ‘The nat- 
ural world has been the object of incessant examina- 
tion. The boundless canopy, the viewless air, the 
fathomless deep, the smiling earth, all have under- 
gone man’s minute inspection, and each, in turn, has 
added to his happiness. The immortal mind was 
formed for knowledge. Not the untold wealth of 


honor, power, have each poured their treasures at 
the feet of the student; but she, glorying in her in- 
tellectual wealth, and pointing inward, has said, 
“Here is my treasure. Yours is transient as the 
mist—mine fadeless as the throne of God.” 

Knowledge is one of the few things upon which 
no price can be set. It brightens happiness in pros- 
perity—it cheers and supports in the hour of adver- 
sity. When clouds overspread the horizon of our 
hopes—when earthly joys have lost their power to 
please—when all without is threatening—when hope 
dies away within the heart, and the prospect of fu- 
ture years hangs like a pall over our destiny, then 
knowledge offers an unfailing solace. 

The sciences have, in particular, enlisted, in all 
ages, the attention of the wise and good. ‘That of 
astronomy, especially, has been studied with unceas- 
ing interest and pleasure. Philosophers and sages 
have gazed, with unwearied vision, far into the ethe- 
real depths above, and forgotten, in their noble em- 
ployment, the petty cares of life. They have looked, 
entranced, upon the glittering heavens, as star after 
star has darted, with unmeasured velocity, through 
the realms of space, and new luminaries have sprung 
into existence, and every year has afforded additional 
proof of the wisdom and power of the great Design- 
er. This science has been consecrated by the genius 
of Newton, and the labors of Herschel, who stand in 
bold relief in the temple of history, clad in the gar- 
ments of immortality. 

From the beginning of time knowledge has been 
accumulating treasures. She has kept open her tem- 








; ple to pupils, without regard to age, fortune, or 


rank—she has kindly invited all to lend a listening 
ear to her instructions. In her right hand she holds 
the sceptre that has so often swayed the world—in 
her left a coronet of gems. Who can hesitate to 
; join the throng that crowds her portals? 

Youth is the most favorable time for obtaining her 
rewards. Then the mind is unclouded with sorrow, 
unoppressed with care—then impressions are easily 
and deeply stamped. Let this period be improved, 
and we shall be prepared for coming -trials, fitted for 
important duties, and qualified to shine as bright and 

; burning lights. 

Let us not despair because the path of knowledge 
is endless. Let us rather press forward with greater 
zeal and more industry, hoping that, for new difficul- 
ties new strength will be given. So shall life be to 
us a joyous pilgrimage; and when the setting sun of 
our existence sinks beneath the horizon, we, looking 
back upon the past, shall hear a soothing whisper that 
we have not lived in vain. L. 
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THE CHRISTIAN HOMEWARD BOUND. : 


BY MISS DE FOREST, ; 
5 


Homewarp bound! Homeward bound! 
O’er a long and hostile ground, ; 
With a weary step and slow, 
Onward still I go—I go, 

Gloomy pitfalls snare my way; 
Quicksands lure but to betray; 
Noontide heat, and midnight ciill, 
Storm and tempest work their will; 
Yet one precious view of home 
Cheers me on where’er I roam. 





Oft my wand’ring feet have stray’d 
From the path my Father made: 
Oft some mirage passing fair 
Prov’d as false as empty air, 

While the bitter fruit of sin 

Only poisons if I win: 

Then with shame I sadly mourn 
That I should so rashly turn; 

And again, by blessed grace, 

Once more homeward set my face. 





Homeward bound! afar—afar 
Gleams my precious guiding star, 
Giving forth no borrow’d light, 

Yet for ever pure and bright. 
Night may throw her sable shroud; 
Wintry winds may whistle loud; 
But the Star of Bethlehem 

Storm and tempest cannot dim. 
Through this desert drear and wide, 
Star of hope, be thou my guide. 


From the spirit land a voice 

Bids me evermore rejoice: 

May not some of sister birth, 

With sweet sympathy for earth, 
Bend thus down their eye of love 
From their angel home above? 
Gentle guardians, though unknown, 
Soon your song may be my own; 
And my earth-born harp may be 
Tuned to heavenly harmony. 





Homeward bound! they call me on, 
The loved ones who before have gone: 
Once on earthly ground they toil’d, 
Yet their garments kept unsoiled: 
Once they meekly bore the cross, 
Counting all things else but loss: 
Now as witnesses they stand, 
Beck’ning to the shining land, 

While in robes of white they sing 
Praises to their Savior, King. 


Homeward bound! homeward bound! 
Light from heaven beams around: 
Brighter still that light shall be 

*Till its blessed source I see. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Though I have not heard or seen, 
By a mortal sense I ween; 

Yet the Spirit doth reveal 

To the hearts he comes to seal, 
Things that worldlings never knew, 
Gloriously sweet and true. 


Lo! my elder brother waits 

At the everlasting gates: 

Will He murmur? Will he mourn 
At the prodigal’s return? 

Will he frown upon me now, 
When before his throne I bow? 
No! He died that I might win 
Freedom from the curse of sin: 
Bowed his head that curse to share; 
Died to name me fellow-heir. 


Homeward bound! my motto be, 
Weal and woe alike to me; 
Knowing well I cannot fall 
While I trust in Christ my all. 
He will lighten every cross; 

He will lessen every loss— 
Guide me over Jordan’s wave— 
Save me from the gloomy grave, 
And at last my soul receive, 
Ever in his smile to live. 


THE DREAMER. 
BY BENJAMIN T. CUSHING. 


A Boy sat by a streamlet, 
Below an arching tree; 

‘And he watched, beneath the beamlet, 
The wave dance merrily. 


The breeze came softly playing, 
With his-curls of golden hair; 

And the flower perfume was straying 
Through the sweet and cloudless air. 


And as, in groves so pleasant, 
The birds trilled, wild with glee, 
His soul from out the present 
To the future wandered free. 


And he dreamed his dreams elysian— 
Those soft and soul-like dreams, 

Which rise up in derision 
At the founts of youth’s glad streams— 


Which Fancy’s hand discloses, 

And the heart greets fast and free, 
As the butterfly dotn roses, 

Or the honey-getting bee! 


He thought, from life’s shore roving, 
He wooed the fresh’ning gale; 
And Love and Hope, approving, 
With their bright wings fanned his sail. 

















And he glided o’er time’s waters 
With a swift and sure career; 

While the hours (Earth’s laughing daughters) 
With garlands hovered near. 


Lo! he looked far out in ocean, 
Where his bark was yet to be, 

And he feared no wind’s commotion 
On that broad and sunny sea. 


But he reached the space of battle— 
Of the warfare stern of days; 

And he ’scaped the cannon’s rattle, 
And he wore the glistening bays! 


Then away from all retiring, 
He illumed the sacred fire, 
And, the artist’s wreath desiring, 
He attuned the golden wire: 


Like the poets old and glorious, 
Who, in by-gone ages, strung 
A lyre o’er time victorious, 
And grew godlike while they sung— 


Who on the Grecian mountain, 
Or in the Mantuan grove, 
Or by sweet Avon’s fountain, 

In silence loved to rove, 


Till the wild thoughts in their bosoms 
Grew vigorous and strong, 
And up sprung the beauteous blossoms 
And undying buds of song! 


Thus dreamed the boy desiring; 
But the fateful future gave 
Dark toil and vain aspiring, 
And a lone and nameless grave! 


rn 


“FEAR NOT THE BREAKERS.” 
‘Far not the breakers:’”’ though they dash 
Their mountain masses wide and high, 
Their summits foaming as they lash, 
Are welcome to the sailor’s eye. 


‘Fear not the breakers:’’ he who guides 
The ship has rode these waves before: 

He heeds them not: the struggling tides 
Bear him the swifter to the shore. 


‘‘Fear not the breakers,’’ Christian: deep 
Though sorrow’s waves around thee roar, 

And sins and fears, in mountains steep, 
Seem passless barriers to the shore. 


‘¢Fear not the breakers:’’ Jesus still 
Is with thee in the pathless way; 

He bids thee trust; and know he will 
Himself command—thou must obey. 


‘‘Fear not the breakers:’’ safe at home 
Rests many a happy spirit: lo! 

The sins forgiven—the griefs they’ve known, 

Give heaven’s pure joys a richer glow. 


CAPACITY OF ESTEEM. 
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CAPACITY OF ESTEEM. 
AN ESSAY. 

How satisfactory a portion of our perceptive life 
is the appreciation with which we contemplate the 
merits, respectability, order, and propriety of the 
relative characters which surround us!—in short, the 
capacity of esteem. And of all the regards, whether 
spontaneous or reflective, with which we view char- 
acter, we shall find this test not only the most agree- 
able and satisfactory, but also the safest and the 
most enduring. The force of this truth is undeni- 
able to the convictions of age and experience. The 
young, however, have not as yet witnessed that uni- 
formity of action which is the crowning test of 
moral inferences. They have not as yet lived long 
enough to prefer this sentiment to others—others 
more vivid and more alluring, but neither so pro- 
found nor so rational as this. Whilst esteem is a 
sentiment deduced from the positive moral excel- 
lences of its object, it possesses in itself the uncom- 
mon property of eliciting, in exact measure, the 
correspondent homage and respect which suits it. 
By a sort of moral chemistry, its affinities of excel- 
lence are unerring, both in proportion and quality. 

Whilst there are many points in the characters 
and manners of our associates which may mislead 
and bewilder our tastes, the ‘‘sober certainty”’ of 
approval by this test is never at fault. Do we find 
ourself swayed and attracted toward some person 
not intimately known to us in all the bearings of 
character—one who is, perhaps, devoid of those 
graces of manner, and that engaging apprehensive- 
ness of mind, which attracts us at once; yet, as our 
acquaintance progresses, and our observation ripens, 
we find ourself better and better pleased with their 
course and management; and finally there comes 
to be established in us a respect, an indubitable 
regard, which has grown upon us by the regular 
action of certain merits of conduct, perceived by 
us, though unconsciously, whilst addressing itself 
to its proper sense within us, and which thus recog- 
nizes its proper object of esteem. 

Let us, then, ever cherish these perceptions! Let us 
not, from any selfish anxieties, nor any churlishness of 
humor, stint our approval, nor deny the outgoing of 
our hearts to these sympathies. No doubt sympathetic 
encouragements to character are of great assistance 
in the progress of social morality. Neither should 
any, gifted with delicacy to perceive merit, deem 
themselves innocent in withholding its expression. 

Comparing the sentiment of esteem with that of any 
other form of regard, we shall find it more pure as 
well as more constant than many other affections of 
the soul. Love, properly so called, is proverbially 
subject to deceptions of various sorts—to caprice, 
either in its entertainer or its object—to doubts, to 
declension, to jealousies, and many other harassing 








emotions and conditions; being, from its very na- 
ture, eminently exposed to all the reverses to which a 
high enthusiasm subjects it. For friendship, it were 
nothing without esteem: it is its assurance—its bond 
of fealty—itself; for, virtually speaking, it is essen- 
tial with it. Although esteem may exist without 
friendship, yet that were an imperfect friendship 
which is not based on esteem. 

Again, we have a “fancy”? for some persons. 
This is but a slight phantasm of regard, which is 
capriciously conceived, lightly entertained, and as 
easily gotten rid of. It is rather a whim than a sen- 
timent; yet no doubt it has often been the subject 
of an honest heart-ache (more’s the pity) in some 
third party, who has been pained and insulted that 
it should even seem to compete with a sentiment 
of true regard. Yet it is a thing of no worth, and 
we spend too many words about it. 

And what is the homage of admiration? Fine 
and inspiring indeed; but it often expresses rather 
the elevation and ideality of him that conceives it, 
than the merit to which it is offered. All cases of 
enthusiasm, too, are subject to the “drawback ’”’ of 
common sense. Add to this a fair ‘discount’ for 
partiality, and the “‘net’’ will probably be found a 
matter about which no extra expense of feeling 
were necessary. The. admiration of great deeds is 
often conceived in honest minds. Here the innate 
sentiment is true, whilst its cause is unreal. This 
dilemma never occurs to the sentiment of esteem. 
Let us note who are the admired of the world. Is 
it the good? No! the good we venerate and esteem. 
Admiration is the meed of the warrior—the Cesars, 
Alexanders, and Napoleons—names written in blood! 
The “Prince of peace’’ disclaims them and their 
deeds. 

It is a notable fact that the quality of esteem sub- 
sists in a latent state, when there is no opportunity for 
amore positive development, for years in the mind, 
(and this, by analogy, proves its preciousness, ) before 
it works its mission of approval or gratitude. Even 
the memory performs its office of regard to this 
‘property ’’ of ‘sterling worth,’’ and restores long- 
forgotten merit to its proper station in the mind. 

I well remember, amongst the acquaintances of 
early youth, (having been many years absent from 
my native town,) several individuals who were, per- 
haps, not gainly or pleasing in their address—not 
very social, perhaps—at least, not favorites, not “in 
vogue;’’ and that is always supposed to be cause 
enough, if not reason, why none should like them— 
at least, it was imperative in deciding the opinion of 
a junior like myself. After a lapse of years, long 
years, the good qualities of these proscribed persons 
have, as it were, spontaneously separated themselves 
from whatever was personally disagreeable, or so 
imputed, and stood out in their full proportions of 
worth and merit—evidences not of a reclaimed judg- 
ment alone, but as I believe, monuments of the 
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conservative power of esteem in the soul. Of such 
one is wont to say, ‘They haye worn well in the 
memory.’ And it is a pleasing office to make this 
restitution of regard toward those whom we have, 
either designedly or wantonly, slighted. And thus 
the follies of youth may be, in part, atoned for by a 
conscientious and circumspect age. 

Esteem is eminently of a generic character. It 
enters into and is allied with all the best qualities of 
the heart. And as the virtues mutually assist and 
strengthen each other, so we may infer that wherev- 
er we find a good capacity of esteem, that it is no 
isolated virtue. 

Finally, it holds its ‘‘court of equity ’’ in the soul, 
and is attended by the officials of justice, truth, can- 
dor, right-mindedness, impartiality, ministering aids; 
and, as it awards its decree, there is neither evasion, 
nor subterfuge, nor cross-questioning—the verdict is 
rendered without delay, or “let or hinderance,” by 
the jury impanneled in the breast, in favor of the 
promoter of peace, of good order, and good will, 
and all those Christian graces which may be summed 
up in the one Scripture expression of, ‘ Righteous- 
ness.”” 





THE OLD MAID. 

WE see here two sisters—choose! The one is 
twenty-eight years of age; the other, eighteen. 
Which has the most principle; the most intelligence, 
gleaned from life and books, as well as the most 
confirmed humanity, as disabused from the frivolities 
and selfishness of petted girlhood? Which has 
attained to the most equability of temper?—which, 
in short, is the most established and reliable in the 
whole character, whatever it be? (and there is safety 
in knowing.) The facts leave us no hesitancy of 
doubt. Which, also, has attained to the most clev- 
erness and usefulness about the house—to the most 
amenity and elegance in the reception of friends— 
in the hospitalities of the table—in conversation? 
Which is most handy and efficient in the sick cham- 
ber, or in the management of servants? &c. Lastly, 
which, in her sense of duty, and affection, and recip- 
rocal helping on, and soothing of life, toward her 
husband—if she had one? We do not, fora moment, 
doubt which; unless all her opportunities were no 
opportunities—unless she be so insensible and slug- 
gish by nature that she have nullified every element 
which surrounds her—unless she is indeed a mere 
nobody. It is the elder sister who does all these 
things, and should, speaking at large, be preferred in 
all these instances. She is even, perhaps, prettier 
than the other: the roses in her cheeks, may-be, are 
not so bright; but it is allowed by all that she has 
more of a certain womanly gracefulness and ease 
about her. Many advantages, in short, has she. Is 
she becoming jealous of her younger sister? No! no! 
she loves her—wishes her all success and promotion— 
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will aid her all she can—do any thing for her. And 
they love each other. But the slight awkwardness— 
reluctance of approach which pervades her, and we 
fear is growing upon her, though it suits not the 
freeness of her disposition, and will, unconsciously, 
destroy the flow and spontaneity of her heart. But 
whence is it? It is of her natural sensitiveness, and 
the unworthiness of her present treatment and posi- 
tion: for, “is she not getting to be an ‘old maid!’ ” 
and *there’s much in a name’’—especially with the 
gentlemen concerning this matter; and does not 
every one of them—albeit they are all the common 
acquaintances of both—bestow two-thirds of his 
regards upon the younger? for no other cause, that 
we can see, than that she is the younger. All the 
compliments, and ogling, and mere talk she is wel- 
come to; but why should the conversation be addressed 
somuchtoher? That the young gentlemen, juniors 
to twenty-eight, should prefer her, is suitable and not 
marvelous. But why should gentlemen of her own 
age and set—many of them much her seniors—do 
the same thing—commit what in them isa real folly? 
‘‘We find her changed,” say they, ‘‘she is not as 
accessible as formerly—not as good natured.’’ ‘She 
gets dull!’? Yes! naturally she does: as all this 
goes on day after day, her spirits fail; the unworthi- 
ness strikes deep on her heart; but this must not be 
seen, and is repressed, and so produces its gangrene. 
Her self-love is indignant, of, at least, its measure of 
right; and the inyustice continually practiced against 
her, together with her maidenly pride, piqued to the 
utmost, and her decaying hopes of ever engrossing 
the affections of a heart like her own, all these do, 
indeed, by mortal constraint, little by little, and, 
after awhile, render her the stiff, unbending, soured, 
and jealous ‘‘old maid,’’ by which she was too early 
stigmatized—which was far too soon imputed and 
suborned upon her. B. 





THE BODY AND THE SOUL. 

In old age—as its shadow grows longer, if the 
vhysical rejects its aliment, and droops, how oppo- 
site are the indices which mind presents! And by 
parity, how still progressive and continuous is its 
course! Whereas, the old man of the body has 
returned again to spoon-victuals, “the nurture of 
babes.’? But the aged philosopher finds himself not 
only ready, but more apt, as well as better supplied 
for more excursive flights—for deeper and more ardu- 
ous, as well as more thorough questioning of truth; 
and amidst the infirmities of his ‘‘ incasement,’’ him- 
self properly—time tenant in the flesh—should be con- 
soled and rejoice (though here we see “ but as through 
a glass, darkly ’’) that Nature and Providence are con- 
ducting him—within the vails—where the purity of 
his philosophy—his simple loving of order and of 
truth—shall pass beyond ‘the question,’’ and be 
resolved into certainty. 





FEMALE INFLUENCE. 











FEMALE INFLUENCE. 
BY REV. W. P. STRICKLAND. 

Were it not that so much has been written upon 
the subject of female influence, I should not feel 
myself as perplexed as I am in deciding to adopt this 
theme. But because a subject is old, and has been 
frequently and ably discussed, shall it, therefore, be 
regarded as exhausted, and destitute of interest? 
Familiarity produces contempt. Familiar scenes 
and familiar subjects may be ever so beautiful and 
interesting in themselves; but their frequent occur- 
rence abates the interest which they should create. 
The light which throws its beams on mountain and 
plain, and is reflected from ocean and river, is as 
pleasant and beautiful to the eye as when, at God’s 
command, it streamed out over the darkness and 
chaos of ancient night, and disclosed a world of 
order and beauty. The bland and gentle zephyr 
that fans the brow, and stirs ‘into graceful motion 
the trees of the forest and the flowers of the field, 
bearing the freshness of the one and the fragrance 
of the other to the senses of man, is as agreeable as 
when, from the chambers of the east, the Almighty 
sent it forth to kiss the flowers of Eden, or to wan- 
der over the deserts of earth. 

The great theme of salvation, which, for six thou- 
sand years, has occupied the most profound atten- 
tion, and elicited the labors of the pen and the 
tongue of patriarch, prophet, evangelist, and preach- 
er, still possesses an interest which time and change 
cannot affect, and which the wreck and ruin of na- 
tions and empires cannot destroy. I know that 
those objects which meet our gaze daily, and those 
subjects which have become as familiar to us as 
household words, fail to make that impression which 
new and striking scenes and subjects invariably pro- 
duce. This is easily accounted for; and one has 
justly said— 

“ Various the mind of desuitory man— 
Studious of change.” 

Man is never content with the enjoyment of the 
present. He sighs for something beyond him. An 
object which eludes his grasp, yet lures him on, pos- 
sesses, in his estimation, the highest heaven of hap- 
piness. The world is a vast inquisition, and every 
restless spirit is out in quest of some new thing. 
The mind is struggling for something new, and yet 
I hesitate not to say that, to the ladies, no subject is 
of greater moment than our theme, or should com- 
mand greater study. The influence of woman is as 
great for weal or woe as erst it was to lead man from 
God, and bring gloom and darkness over Eden, or to 
win him back to God, and shed a light over his duty 
and destiny as holy as that which shone on the bow- 
ers of paradise. 

To woman God has given a mysterious power, 
and taught her to exercise that power for the accom- 
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plishment of the most virtuous and benevolent pur- 
poses. From her very nature, and the sphere she 
is ordained to occupy in society, the power she 
possesses to mold our minds and hearts, and weave 
out our destiny, is untold. Madame de Stael once 
remarked, ‘‘Give me the first seven years of a 
child’s life, and I care not who has the education of 
that child afterward.’’ In this season an impression 
would be made that time and change could not oblit- 
erate. A direction would be given to its character— 
acourse marked out; and fate could not make an 
event more necessary than its future career for good 
or ill, as the education was virtuous or vicious. The 
little bark is thus placed upon the waters, and its 
course is set for the voyaging of a stormy or peace- 
ful sea. Our early years are all under the control 
and guidance of woman; and thus is the world’s 
destiiy placed in her hand; and whatever grace may 
do for those who have not been early trained to vir- 
tue, in nine cases out of ten, those who come from 
her hand not thus trained, will be of the incorrigible 
kind. Some females think their influence so limited 
that they cannot accomplish much good to society. 
The cannot of such ladies is much like the old Cal- 
vinian notion, which teaches, that we cannot obey the 
Divine commands because we will not; and then, if 
the reason be asked why we will not, the answer is, 
because we cannot. 

Woman has influence, the power of which is im- 
measurably great; and if she exert not that influence 
it is not because she cannot, but, simply, because she 
will not; and, as I happen to belong to that class of 
theologians who believe and teach that the mind pos- 
sesses the power of determining its own volitions 
and subsequent actions, the inference is perfectly 
clear, that if she do not wield that influence which 
the Author of her being designed her to exert in the 
moral and mental elevation of our race, and in im- 
proving it by diffusing social and domestic happiness 
through all the departments of life, her duty is 
neglected and her destiny unfulfilled. Nature’s God 
has given her a heart filled with all the refined and 
generous sympathies of our nature, added to a dig- 
nified and noble bearing, a winning and attractive de- 
meanor, adapted to develop in man’s nature all that is 
elevated in thought, pure in feeling, and magnanimous 
in’ action; and, from what her influence has accom- 
plished in thus forming our character, we may justly 
infer what it is adequate to produce in all who have 
not recklessly gone beyond the limits of her sway. 
The elements of this great power are found in the 
heart of every virtuous woman. In some, (for all 
are not alike,) they are feeble and inefficient, but 
still they exist, and are susceptible of the highest 
culture. That female who does not strive to her 
utmost to train to vigorous maturity these elements 
of her power, has either been strangely ignorant, or 
has forgotten the secret of her greatness. Feeble 
though they be, and insignificant as the little rill 
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which softly gurgles from the base of the mountain, 
yet unwearied activity will develop the resources of 
the exhaustless mind and open up channels for con- 
fluent streams of thought and emotion, 
“ Till every rill becomes a river 
To tell aloud her praise for ever.” 

Without alluding to religion, which gives purity, 
direction, and force, to these elements, and is the 
brightest gem that decks her brow and the sweetest 
charm that binds her heart, I shall simply refer to 
one element of woman’s character, common to all, 
and which, when properly educated, invests her with 
a charm, and causes her to shine, in the galaxy of 
refined and virtuous society, a bright and beauteous 
object of universal attraction. The most prominent 
element of woman’s influence is gentleness, or meek- 
ness. Not that gentleness, however, which is like the 
dull flow of a monotonous stream, winding its slug- 
gish way through a marshy fen, but the bright, rip- 
pling brook, making music on its joyous way, 
reflecting the light of heaven from its surface, and 
catching the brilliant hues of the wild flowers that 
bloom upon its sunny shores. The gentleness that 
degenerates into dullness is as repulsive as the relig- 
ion that degenerates into asceticism. Every thing 
lovely and joyous is spoken of religion; and he who 
professes to enjoy it and does not feel the thrill of a 
‘‘joy unspeakable,’ is yet a stranger to its true 
nature. She is compared toa bright and beautiful 
queen full of benignity and love. In her right hand 
is length of days, and in her left riches and honor; 
her ways are pleasant and her paths peaceful. The 
gloom of the cloister darkens not her happy counte- 
nance. The light of heaven is reflected in her smiles. 

“ Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives; 

She builds our quiet while she forms our lives; 

Lays the rough path of peevish nature even, 

And opens in each breast a little heaven.” 
She watches over our destiny; and while she teaches 
us to live she tells us how to die. She strews with 
flowers the pathway of life, and throws over the dark 
cloud of adversity a bow of promise, betokening a 
better day and a happier state after clouds and storms 
have passed away. ‘The apostle speaks of some who 
were won to the religion of the Savior by the deport- 
ment of such. Their adorning was not the mere 
external decoration of the person, by which many 
seek to captivate, but the adornment of a ‘meek and 
quiet spirit, which, in the sight of God, is of great 
price.” The extent of the sway of the pearly scep- 
tre of woman’s all-pervading influence, is attributa- 
ble solely to the might of her meekness—a non-resist- 
ing yet irresistible power. 

Thus shall woman, endowed with this attribute of 
her greatness, go forth to bless our race; and by the 
exercise of a power thus attractive, and always irre- 
sistible, allure all, within the sphere of her influence, 
to brighter worlds, while, with smiles and sweetness, 
she leads the way. 
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WHO ARE THE FATHERS? 
PAPIAS. 

Partas, bishop of Hierapolis, a city of Phrygia, in 
Asia Minor, was the disciple of St. John, the evan- 
gelist, and the companion of Polycarp. Of his early 
history we know nothing. ‘He was a man,’’ as 
Eusebius informs us, “of poor abilities, as his wri- 
tings show.’’ He wrote five books, entitled, ‘‘'The 
Expositions of the Discourses of the Lord,” of 
which only some fragments remain, preserved in 
other authors: He held the doctrine of the personal 
reign of Christ on earth for a thousand years im- 
mediately preceding the day of judgment; and that 
he would gather together the elect from all portions 
of the earth at Jerusalem, where they would enjoy 
unmingled pleasure. _ Eusebius says again, the cause 
of his falling into this error, ‘was his misunder- 
standing of the discourses and instructions of the 
apostles, as not thinking those sort of expressions 
ought to bear a mystical sense, and that the apostles 
had them only for illustrations; for he was a man of 
only mean genius, as his books manifest, which yet 
was the occasion that several of the ancients, and 
Ireneus among the rest, maintained this opinion by 
the authority of Papias.”’ 

JUSTIN MARTYR 


Was born at Neapolis, the ancient Sichem in Peles 
tine, and was educated in the philosophy of the Pla- ; 


tonists. Upon his conversion to Christianity, he 
preached the Gospel in Italy, Asia Minor, and Egypt. 
During the persecution of the Christians at Rome, 
he was seized, and, after a false show of a trial, was 
beheaded in the year 165. His principal works are, 
‘*Two Apologies for the Christians,” which bespeak 
the true disciple of Jesus Christ 
DIONYSIUS, OF CORINTH. 

This father was ever distinguished for his meek, 
unaffected piety. He was appointed to the office of 
bishop of the Church at Corinth, a short time previous 
to the year 178. From some fragments in Eusebius, 
we learn that he was not only diligent in the pastoral 
care of his own flock, but extended his watchful care 
to those of others, exhorting them to continue in the 
faith and love of Jesus Christ. He wrote a letter to 
the Lacedemonians on peace and agreement, one to 
the Athenians on purity and evangelical holiness, 
one to the Nicomedians on heresy, one to the Church 
at Crete, and one to each of the Churches at Pontus 
and Gnossia. He also wrote a seventh to the Ro- 

But none of these letters have reached our 

He suffered martyrdom about the year 178. 
TATIAN 

Was born in Assyria, and educated in the Pagan 

philosophy and religion. He was, in philosophy, of 


mans. 
time. 


the sect of the Sophists, and distinguished for his 


profound learning, and acquired great celebrity in 
teaching rhetoric. Upon his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, he became the scholar of Justin Martyr, and 
accompanied him to Rome. As long as Justin lived 
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he continued orthodox; but after his death he made 
a schism, and became the author of a newsect. He 
condemned marriage as entirely wrong; he enjoined 
abstinence from wine and animal food, and allowed 
only water to be used at the Lord’s supper. For 
this reason his followers were called Hydroparostate. 
He affirmed that Adam and our forefathers had all 
perished eternally, and that there were wones, or 
invisible beings. He also believed that the souls of 
all men are naturally mortal, but by a special act of 
Deity they were made immortal. After propaga- 
ting his doctrines for sometime at Rome, he returned 
and opened a school in Mesopotamia. 

We are informed by Eusebius that he wrote a 
prodigious number of books, of all of which only 
a single piece remains, entitled, ‘‘Oration to the 
Greeks.’’ ‘He opens this discourse with proving 
that the Greeks are not the inventors of any of the 
sciences, as they boast themselves to be, but that 
they were all invented by those they call barbarians; 
and then adds that the Greeks corrupted the sciences 
they received from the barbarians, and more espe- 
cially philosophy. Afterward he proceeds to explain 
and defend the Christian religion, and intermixes 
what he says with fanatical reflections on the ridic- 
ulous theology of the Pagans, and on the corrupt 
manners of their gods and philosophers.” 

MELITO. 

This father flourished about the year 170. Of the 
time of his death we have no account. He is repre- 
sented as a “holy man,’’ and full of good fruits. 
Says Polycrates, ‘“‘What shall I say of Melito, 
whose actions were all guided by the operations of 
the Holy Spirit, and who was interred in Sardis, 
were be awaits the resurrection and the judgment?” 
Tertullian says that he was both a good orator and 
an elegant writer, and in his days passed for a man 
inspired by God. He presented a petition for the 
Christians to the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, of 
which the extract here given was, I think, preserved 
by Eusebius. He besought him ‘‘to examine the 
accusations brought against the Christians, and to 
stop the persecution by revoking the edict which he 
had published against them; that the Roman empire 
was so far from being injured or weakened by Chris- 
tianity, that its foundation was more firmly estab- 
lished, and its bounds considerably enlarged since 
that religion had taken footing in it; that none but 
the worst emperors, such as Nero and Domitian, 
had persecuted it, and that Adrian and Antoninus 
had granted privileges in its favor;’’ he hoped, 
“from his clemency and goodness, to obtain for the 
Christians the same protection for their lives and 
properties from him.” 

IREN£US, 
Bishop of Lyons, in Gaul, was one of the best wri- 
ters of his age. He was by birth a Greek, and 
Mosheim says, in his Ecclesiastical History, proba- 
bly born of Christian parents. He was, in early 
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Smyrna, by whom he was sent to preach the Gos- 
pel among the inhabitants of Gaul, or France. He 
employed his pen against the errors fast creeping in 
among Christians, even in his days. He wrote five 
books in Greek against heresies, all of which are 
preserved through a barbarous Latin translation, 
only one remaining in the original tongue. He was 
ever remarkable for his great learning and happy 
illustrations, but above all for his simple, unaffected 
piety, which shines so brightly throughout all his 
productions. He died about the year 178. 
ATHENAGORAS. 

This father, in the early part of his life, was an 
Athenian philosopher; but coming in contact with 
some Christians, he became a convert to the faith as 
it is in Jesus. He was distinguished for his zeal and 
great learning, and addressed an ‘‘ Apology”? to the 
Emperors Aurelius and Commodus, about the year 
180. Some think that this petition was never pre- 
sented. There also remains a piece on the “ Resur- 
rection:’’ both of which pieces are extant. 

THEOPHILUS. 

Some suppose that this was the Theophilus to 
whom Luke addressed the Acts of the Apostles; but 
such was not the case; for, far from being cotem- 
porary with that evangelist, he was not chosen 
Bishop of Antioch till the year 170, and governed 
the Church twelve or thirteen years. He was a vig- 
orous opposer of certain heretics, and wrote a great 
number of works, all of which are lost, except three 
books to Antolycus, a learned heathen, and friend 
of Theophilus, who wrote in vindication of his own 
religion against the Christian faith. The first book 
is a discourse in answer to what had been said by 
the heathen against the Christians. The second is 
to convince Antolycus of the falsehood of his own 
faith and the truth of Christianity. In the third, 
having proved that the heathen writings are full of 
absurdities and contradictions, he vindicates the 
Christian doctrine from those false scandals which 
were brought against it. At the end of his work he 
adds a historical chronology, from the beginning of 
the world to his time, to prove that the history of 
Moses is the most ancient and truest. His style is 
elegant and pure, and the manner of expression is 
agreeable.» His works are entitled, “The Books of 
Theophilus to Antolycus, concerning the Faith of 
the Christians, against the Malicious Detractors of 
their Religion.’”” They were published in 1546, by 
Gesner, in Zurich, with a Latin translation. This 
father was the first who applied the name of Trinity 
to the three persons of the Godhead. D. 
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Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
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life, a disciple of the venerable Polycarp, Bishop of 
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PATIENCE IN SUFFERING, AND PEACE IN DEATH. 


BY REV. J. G. BRUCE. 

Mrs. Mary Exvizaseru Savace, eldest daughter 
of Thomas Small, Esq., of Mason, Ky., was born 
October 25th, 1821. Under the ministry of Rev. 
J. M. Trimble, she united with the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, June 6th, 1840. On the 31st of 
December following, she was married to the Rev. 
George S. Savage, of the Kentucky conference, and 
experienced the pardoning love of God the following 
February. 

From the hour of her union with the Church, she 
sought for full conformity to the Divine will. It 
was her practice to read her Bible daily with fervent 
prayer to God for direction, that she might under- 
stand all the breadth of his commandments. Her 
attention to the public means of grace was strict. 
She loved “the courts of the Lord’s house more than 
all the dwellings of Jacob;’’? and in communion 
with God’s people she spent her days. 

A short time after her marriage, her husband’s 
health failed, and he engaged in the practice of 
medicine, locating himself in Mt. Carmel, Fleming 
county, Ky. @Here Mrs. Savage went in and out 
before the people, clothed upon ‘with a meek and 
quiet spirit,”” which won for her the esteem of all 
who knew her, and the warm affections of her Chris- 
tian associates. Her example lives, and her name is 
as precious ointment poured out. 

In December last, Providence visited her with a 
great affliction. A most interesting child, ten 
months old, was torn from her embrace by death. 
When this heavy draught was made upon her affec- 
tions she murmured not; but said with Job, ‘‘ The 
Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away, and blessed 
be the name of the Lord!”’ 

Early in May last, her husband was called to see 
his brother, in Mason, who was extremely ill. Four 
days after his arrival he was attacked with the pre- 
vailing epidemic, and sent for his wife, and on the 
third day after her arrival the rod smote her. The 
fever was of a high inflammatory form, assuming 
in its course a typhoid character. She had the best 
medical skill the country afforded, the unremitting 
attentions of kind friends, and an affectionate hus- 
band; but, alas! all was vain, death triumphed, and 
she ended her sufferings, entering into rest, May 
29th, 1845. 

On Sabbath, the 18th of May, she was visited by 
Rev. R. Holding and Rev. J. Cromwell, who con- 
versed and prayed with her. She was calm and 
resigned to the will of God. On the 20th, she was 
evidently worse—new symptoms presented them- 
selves. She inquired of her husband if they were 
not unfavorable. When told they were, she ex- 
pressed no surprise. Her suffering now increased 
greatly; but patience and resignation fully possessed 
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and ruled her mind. When asked by her husband, 
‘*Do you think you will recover?’’ she replied, “I 
think not,’’ and added, “I think there is a work yet 


to be done in my heart, to prepare me for my 3 


change.’’ She then asked him to kneel by her bed 
and engage in prayer with her for the great blessing 
of perfect love. She sought it with great fervency 
that night. Next day she appeared better, and con- 
versed freely with her friends. Thursday night, she 
received the evidence of a clean heart, and said, 
‘‘The Lord hath revealed all things tome. When I 
was converted the world was crucified to me; but 
now the Lord has fully revealed all his salvation: all 
is well!’? “You know,’ said she to her mother, 
‘‘my verse, ‘Strength and honor are her clothing, 
and she shall rejoice in time to come;’ it was always 
a mystery to me, but now I understand it plainly— 
the time of my rejoicing has come, and I do re- 
joice.”” 








Sometime after midnight she became unconscious, 
and was supposed to bedying. About eleven o’clock, 
Friday morning, she revived. Her fever had sub- 
sided, and hopes were entertained of her recovery; 
but it was a fond illusion. Saturday evening the 
fever returned; but her strength and comfort rose as 
her sufferings increased, and she possessed her soul in 
patience. Sunday morning, after calmly giving her 
husband directions about her affairs, and a solemn 
injunction to train her daughter in the fear of God, 
she said, “Bury me by the side of my sweet babe: 
what a blessed thing it was that the Lord took it to 
himself. Meet me in heaven, my husband.’ Her 
sufferings from this time until Wednesday night were 
very great. She conversed but little. This night 
was dark and terrific—the rain poured in torrents, the 
lightning flashed and glared, while the thunder pealed 
along the heavens with deafening roar. She listened 
awhile and then said, ‘‘ What an awful night. Where 
shall I go? To heaven above—to heaven above! 
Glory! 

“ Jesus can make a—— bed——” 
Her strength failed, and she could no longer articulate. 
Her friends knelt around her bed, commending her 
soul to God. She revived a little and said, “* I must 
die; but not a cloud intervenes between me and my 
God. My way is clear. I am sorry to leave my 
child and friends, but .? Her lips continued to 
move, but she could not be understood. The last 
words she was heard to utter were, ‘‘Glory! Jesus!” 
Thus, as her trembling, dying lips lisped the precious 
name of Jesus, her pure and happy spirit fled to his 
beloved embrace. Her sufferings are ended, and 
crowned with everlasting joys. She walks the plains 





of heaven. 


A few months has wrought sad changes in the 
family of our beloved brother Savage: two have 
been taken and two left. The sweet babe and 





affectionate wife and devoted mother, sleep side 
by side in the house of the dead. But the time is 











coming when ‘‘the dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and they that hear shall live.”’ 
“Then these new rising from the tomb, 
With lustre brighter far shall shine, 
Revive with ever-during bloom, 
Safe from diseases and decline.” 





WINTER. 

Ir is winter. The earth is covered with her man- 
tle of snow, pure and white, from the great maga- 
zine. Nature is dead; her body is cold, inert, and 
sterile. Yet is she sustained in the hand of her 
Maker: she shall slumber but for a while. Beneath, 
protected by frost and cold, lies a germ of being 
which did not die: like the soul of man it shall live 
again: it bides the time of nature, as appointed by 
God, to revive; and it shall reproduce again, as, for 
countless ages for ever and for ever, it has done. 

Look on, O, man! and be instructed; and of all 
the good gifts which from the harvest have been 
evolved to thee—for nature is the teeming mother 
of all things—give thou some to the poor! So shalt 
thou obey the written law; so shalt thou honor 
thy own spirit! Thou art free; thou art not con- 
strained of tithes as of old time; neither as of mod- 
ern times in old cities; yet, as thou metest, so 
shall it be measured to thee again, and thy free-will 
offering shall be the sweet savor of obedience. 
Whén thou beholdest the children of poverty, gain- 
say not thy own heart to help and to give—the 
impulse is of the Spirit; it is the Holy Ghost of 
charity—-quench not, stint not! Nature is in her 
shroud—charity is now deputed to the hand of man. 
Dispense, then, whilst thou art yet of the quick, and 
thou shalt arise from thy death; thou shalt be re- 
warded for the deeds done in the body: thy harvest 
shall be both abundant and glorious! C. M. B. 


—_s 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 

A. the doctrines of Christianity have a practical 
aspect, and it is not from the heights of speculation, 
but from the point of practice that they are most 
clearly discerned. Other systems are easiest in the- 
ory. ‘The mind, in speculation, runs smoothly over 
the different parts; they fit each other elaborately, 
and the whole work appears highly finished. But 
bring them into practice and the charm is imme- 
diately dissolved. ‘There all their difficulties begin, 
and there the difficulties of Christianity all end. 
Whatever difficulties have been suggested with re- 
gard to Christianity, they are entirely speculative; 
they were made by men who had no mind to prac- 
tice the religion they opposed. But none who with 
intelligence have brought Christianity to bear in life 
have ever complained that they found any blank in 
its action, or any of their wants unfurnished. If 
acting, they were abundantly supplied with strength; 
and if suffering, with consolation. 
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EDEN, EARTH, AND HEAVEN. 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 


Far in the vista of the dreary past, 
Man’s story seems, amid the gath’ring gloom, 
Like some fair spring of promise; but at last 
Its flowers are gather’d to bedeck the tomb, 
Changeful, amid this ever changing scene, 
Form’d first for joys beyond what angels know; 
Yet clouds between his hopes now intervene, 
And staining guilt hath wrought him bitter woe. 
In him are found thoughts lofty and sublime, 
Worthy to stir within a seraph’s breast; 
And yet debased, a very thing of crime, 
Racked by the terrors of despair’s unrest. 
Godlike in form, called by his Maker good, 
Bearing his impress on his noble brow, 
First-born of heaven when first on earth he stood— 
Look at his crimes, and ask what is he now? 
‘Strange contradiction, child of God and sin,”’ 
Seraph and demon here seem joined in one. 
The wondrous story how shall I begin, 
To sing heaven lost, and how it may be won! 
How first creation from chaotic night 
Sprang forth in all its pristine loveliness! 
How haggard darkness first gave birth to light! 
O, how can feeble mortal’s tongue express! 
Yet man, the top-stone of the mighty whole, . 
The angels’ wonder, be it mine to sing, 
Before he lost God’s image from his brow, 
And when in arms against his lawful King: 
His loneliness, bereft of Eden’s bliss, 





Type of the pow’r which gave it birth, 
To bless and gladden all the earth. 


God spake! the glorious arch of heaven 
Spread its blue canopy on high, 

Ere stars, like pearly isles, were given 
To float in that bright, sapphire sky; 

Yet all that bright expanse above 

Is not more boundless than his love. 


God spake! earth sprang from out the deep, 
Eager to seek the joyous light, 
While ocean, waken’d from its sleep, 
Flung high its waves which flash so bright; 
And its hoarse murmurs on the strand 
Proclaim’d its great Creator’s hand. 


God spake! the azure vault on high 
Receiv’d the sun’s first cheering light; 
And, full orb’d, in the evening sky 
Arose the moon, fair queen of night; 
And twinkling stars then first were given, 
To shed their chasten’d light in heaven. 


God spake! the cheerless, lifeless deep 

Then teemed with life in every wave; 
Where’er the winds its waters sweep, 

Life throng’d each secret coral cave; 
While bright wing’d birds from ev’ry bough* 
Utter their sweetest carols now. 


God spake! behold that form of clay! 
He breathes! it rises: lo! it lives: 
God’s crowning work is done to-day; 
For God to man his image gives: 

Here centres all creation’s plan, 








































And point the path by which he yet may rise, Its great design made known in man. 
Escape the sorrows of a world like this, 

And find a dwelling far beyond the skies: 
Show that a brighter Eden yet shall bloom, : 


And triumph mark his rising from the tomb. ; 
* * * * * * 


The.work is done; and, lo! the shining throng, 
Which gazed in silence on the new-born earth, 
Burst forth, admiring, in a rapt’rous song, 
And join the starry choir to hail its birth. 
Astonishment had seal’d their lips before, 
As each new wonder rose beneath their eyes— 
Man crowns the whole, and now the mingled roar 
Of glad rejoicing swells along the skies. 
Behold him now, amid those happy scenes, 
Unstain’d by sin, his worship undefiled: 


Deep darkness shrouded all things, and the night 
Of chaos rul’d, unconscious of the light; 

Life stirred not; all was dreadful silence there; 
Not e’en a zephyr mov’d the sullen air; 

No wavelets rippled o’er that awful deep, 


But lay like slumb’rers in a charmed sleep, No cloud of guilt its dark form intervence— 


By some magician’s powerful hand subdued, He rules earth’s monarch, and its Maker’s child. 
And all seem’d one eternal solitude: 2 " . “ pa . 


No sun arose to chase the dreadful gloom 

From the abyss which seemed a fearful tomb; 

Night knew not then the sweet return of day; 

No moon pour’d on the scene its placid ray; 

No glimmering star its feeble fires had given, 

Of all those hosts which deck the expanse of heaven; 
j Angels were mute round the eternal throne, 

And silence seem’d to reign supreme—alone. 
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Behold him there, amid the flowers which bloomed, 
With balmiest sweets that nature knows perfumed: 
His were the trees, the flowers, the earth he trod— 
His only duty gratitude to God. 

And while he in this blissful state remained, 

No bleeding victim e’er his altar stained; 

No clouds of incense floated through the air, 

Nor e’en was heard the voice of humble prayer; 
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God spake! and at his awful word, No deep contrition, and no solemn vow, 2 
Which broke upon eternal night, For still he wore God’s image on his brow; 4 
The depths of the abyss were stirr’d, 


And from its gloom uprose the light: ; * Birds were created from the water. 
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‘When, from fair Eden’s uncorrupted sod, 


EDEN, EARTH, 





But like the angels who, adoring, stand 

Around the throne, a bright and glorious band, 
Who their glad voices oft delight to raise, 

And swell the song of high, triumphant praise, 
Thus man then worshiped Him whose awful word 
Startled all chaos when his voice was heard, 

Who formed the earth, and man, its priest, to bear 
To God the praise which murmured ev’rywhere. 
O, happy state! the angels knew no bliss, 

Nor sung a purer, holier strain than his, 





With pure delight man saw the face of God, 

Lived in his smiles, which beamed as bright on him 
As those which bless the adoring seraphim, 

And felt his love as freely, richly given 

As when it feasts angelic souls in heaven. 

Thoughts pure as theirs then dwelt within his breast: 
He called God Father, and in him was blest. 

But, ah! the tempter lurked amid those bowers, 
And wove his wiles beneath its fairest flowers. 

Each art in vain the wily flatterer tried, 

Until he reached him through his beauteous bride: 
They heard the tempter, did his will, and fell, 

And changed the bloom of Eden to a hell. 

Then turned, alas! all nature’s smiles to gloom; 
Then opened first the portals of the tomb: 

Tears, sighs, and griefs, all in a moment born, 
Sprang into being on that fearful morn; 

For on that morn man first drew mortal breath, 
And then began thy iron rule, O Death! 

Behold him exil@ from his blissful home, 

A wanderer, o’er a cursed earth to roam, 

Until the sentence he himself owns just 

Consigns his form back to its kindred dust. 

But, lo! the bow of promise meets his view, 

To cheer his pathway by its radiant hue; 

It speaks redemption—tells him he shall rise, 

And gain a mansion far above the skies. 

But ere the dawning of that promised light, 

Man wandered long in error’s gloomy night, 

Made himself gods of ev’ry shape and name, 

And, lost to feeling, gloried in his shame. 

There stand the gods of ev’ry age and clime, 

Some brute, some human, stained with ev’ry crime, 
And yet to these man bent a suppliant knee— 

The idols baser than the devotee: 

Though born to rule, he yields his noble right, 

And, madly blind, declares there is no light. 

Behold the teachers of this gloomy age, 

Who claimed the names, priest, oracle, and sage, 
And led our race from heaven’s unfailing springs ¢ 
To trace the desert of their wanderings, 

Their hearts o’erflowing with presumptuous pride, 
With naught but human reason for their guide. 
The crafty priest, with solemn pomp and show, 
Seemed all heaven’s wondrous mysteries to know, 
And dared to call (with impious breath) divine 
The lying wonders of the Delphian shrine; 

Told all his foll’wers ’twas a god that spoke 
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AND HEAVEN. 
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In the hoarse murmurs of Dodona’s oak; 

And the wild visions of his fancy fired, 

He taught some high divinity inspired. 

To priests like these man humbly bent his knee, 
And at such shrines paid his idolatry. 

The Stoic, ruled by stern, unchanging fate, 
Remained unmoved, alike in ev’ry state: 

His only virtue, and his whole defense, 

His guide through life, was cold indifference: 
Slave of a creed which chills affection’s fires— 
Which no pure joy or heartfelt hope inspires— 
Which blunts the noble feelings of the heart, 
Where pure, unmingled love can claim no part; 
A creed which bound its votaries to wear 

A look unchanged by smile or hallowed tear— 
To feel no pity move within the breast— 

To lull life’s sorrows to a peaceful rest. 

Such was the teacher who aspired to bind 

His chilling dogmas on the human mind, 
Which never have, and never can impart 

A single hope, to cheer the human heart. 

The Epicurean next, dark passion’s slave, 

In dulcet tones his creed of pleasure gave: 

He sought no purer, loftier scene of bliss 
Than pleasure yields her devotees in this. 

That faith embodied, all the world may see 


Displayed by the proud, boastful Sadducee. 


Ask both their creed, they have but one reply: 
Enjoy to-day, to-morrow we may die. 


; But the long promised day is drawing near, 


And in the east the star of hope appears: 
The magi hail with joy the heav’nly sign 
Which guides lost man to seek a holier shrine: 
They follow on with joy the peaceful star, 
Which led their wand’ring footsteps from afar, 
With richest gifts to follow in its train, 
To welcome peace and joy to earth again. 
Their task is done! the Savior’s born! behold, 
The starry skies above are backward rolled, 
And to the shepherds on Judea’s plains 
A seraph’s voice his advent thus proclaims: 
‘Fear not, I bring you words of peace and love, 
From Him who rules o’er all in heaven above. 
Now is fulfilled his everlasting word, 
To-day is born a Savior, Christ the Lord.” 
Amazed, the shepherds wond’ring stand to hear 
The mighty angel’s mission sounding near: 
His robes of white, so dazzling to their eyes, 
And tuneful voice fill them with glad surprise. 
While thus they gaze a countless host appears, 
And this glad anthem strikes upoh their ears: 
Glory to God in highest strains, 
His Son descends to earth; 
Though man be silent angel tongues 
Shall sing his wondrous birth. 
He comes to break the captive’s chain, 
And grant him sweet release—- 
To bid all war and strife to end, 
And fill the world with peace. 
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Glory to God! the promised light 
This day begins to shine, 

Which soon shall beam on every land 
With radiance all divine. 

Mortals, receive this gift of love 
To you so freely given, 

Your sacred Prophet, Priest, and King, 
The richest gift of heaven. 


Glory to God! his Son comes down 
To teach man how to rise, 

From sin and sorrow here below 
To glory in the skies. 

Good will to man! the joyful note 
Let angels sound again, 

That all the tribes of earth may hear 
And join the loud amen. 

* * 


* . ra 


Thus heralded, the great Redeemer came, 
To bless and gladden this dark world of ours, 
To rescue man from all his guilt and shame, 
And fit him for a brighter Eden’s bowers; 
Where, far beyond the confines of the tomb, 
Life’s crystal current flows for ever clear; 
The tree of life retains its fadeless bloom, 

For smiling summer reigns eternal there. 
Yet man, the rebel, spurned the offered grace 
Of Him who came a dying world to save, 

And madly chose to run the downward race, 
And make the goal of life the dreary grave; 

But still God’s chosen mildly bade him learn 
To ground the weapons of unholy strife, 

Back to the fountain of true bliss return, 
To peace, to heaven, and to eternal life. 

Few listen’d to that calm, entreating voice, 
Which once to rest had hush’d the angry waves, 

Which ofttimes made the mourner’s heart rejoice, 
And which shall wake earth’s slumb’rers from 

their graves; 

That voice which once bade all the weary come, 
And prove that love which burned within his heart— 

Which voice at last shall fix man’s final doom, 
And bid to anguish all his foes depart. 

Though God had own’d him at the Jordan’s side, 
And bade the nations hear him and obey; 

Yet unbelief and Pharisaic pride 
Caused all to turn in listlessness away— 

Turn a deaf ear to Heaven’s supreme command, 
The call to life and purest joys on high; 

Despise the honors placed at God’s right hand, 
The mansions fair reserved above the sky. 

But not content with apathetic sleep, 

Which caused the Savior once to turn and weep, 

When musing over Salem’s hapless fate, 

Her harden’d sons and temple desolate, 

The frenzied nation sought the precious blood 

Of Him who came to lead men back to God. 

First rose the priesthood, fired by deadly hate, 

The Church, too, leagued for evil with the state— 
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The priest, and Pilate, Herod, all combine— 
The powers of earth against the power Divine; 
While the fierce rabble, with one voice, all cry, 
Give him, you call the Nazarene, to die. 
He styles himself the well-beloved of God, 
For which proud boast the law demands his blood; 
Yes, on the cross, for this presumptuous deed 
Let this pretender for his folly bleed: 
And should the blood of innocence be spilt, 
On us and on our children be the guilt. 
Then wildly raise this shout, which rends the sky, 
“To Calvary’s steep, and there to crucify.” 

* * * # * * 
The scene is changed: the victim hangs on high, 
On that curst wood, for rebel man to die, 
To which all nations now may turn their eyes, 
And there behold their bleeding sacrifice. a 
A thorny crown is pressed upon his brow, 
Whence blood and tears in mingled currents flow; 
Coarse soldiers jest, the priests now vent their hate 
On that lone suff’rer, now so desolate, 
Who meekly up to heaven directs his eyes, 4 
And thus to God, in tender accents, cries, g 
** Father, forgive, though they their hands imbrue 
In guiltless blood, they know not what they do.”’ 
And now a darkness, solemn and profound, 
Spreads its dark pall that guilty land around; 
An earthquake bursts beneath, with fearful shock, 
And from its base upheaves each massy rock; 
A hand unseen the temple’s vail divides, 
(The hand which form’d the eartHand which still 

guides, ) 

The token sure that Jewish rites are past, 
And the great sacrifice now slain at last. 
"Tis done! His last expiring sigh is given— 
Finish’d the work for which he came from heaven. 
That precious blood, for us so freely spilt, 
Can so wash out our deepest stains of guilt, 
That God can justly call vile man his own, 
And bid him dwell for ever near his throne. 
But, lo! they bear the body to the tomb, 
To rest enshrouded by its fearful gloom, 
While Roman guards with measur’d step advance— 
All clad in mail and armed with sword and lance— 
To keep their vigils round the peaceful dead 
Until the third eventful morn had sped, 
And every hope of rising should depart 
Which linger’d in each drooping follower’s heart. 
But on that morn before bright day had shed 
Its earliest glories on Mount Carmel’s head, 
The sleeper rose, a conqueror over death— { 
Pledge of our rising to immortal breath 4 
To die ne more: the grave is vanquished now, 4 
And deathless laurels crown the victor’s brow. 

- * 7 * * . 
But time sweeps on: the Gospel’s glorious light 
Dispels the darkness of surrounding night; 
Its tones bid man cast off the tyrant’s chain, 
And seek his lost inheritance again; 














THE UNCONSCIOUS SLEEPER. 








Points out the way from this sin-stained abode 
To peace and heaven, to glory, and to God. 
A Pagan priesthood trembles with affright, 
Dark superstition flies the hated light; 
Earth’s wisdom bends to hear the joyful sound, 
And glad hosannas ring the world around. 

. * * * * ” 
The scene is chang’d: time’s story now is told; 
The Christian army all have been enroll’d; 
A mighty angel down to earth now flies, 
Lifts high his hand toward the azure skies, 
And, with a voice that swells from shore to shore, 
Declares in thunder, ‘‘ Time shall be no more.”’ 
And now heaven’s congregated thunders roll, 
Waking deep horror in each guilty soul: 
Swift lightnings gleam athwart the azure sky, 
Dark, direful portents flash before each eye, 
Proclaiming loud the final hour has come 
When all shall hear the Judge announce their doom. 
Behold! in clouds the Savior now comes down 
Redemption’s mighty, glorious work to crown: 
High in the heavens the great white throne appears, 
Striking the guilty with dark, bodings fears: 
His saints behold his ensign in the sky, 
And raise, with joy, their songs of triumph high, 
While at his voice the dead awake, and see 
The grave subdued, so long their enemy: 
As up they spring from out its dark abode, 
Through all creation peals the trump of God: 
The final fires blaze round the trembling world, 
By one vast shock to flaming chaos hurl’d: 
Cities, and seas, and mountains catch the fire, 
And form one vast, tremendous fun’ral pyre. 
The scene has closed, the earth has pass’d away, 
Now dawns the morn of an eternal day: 
All earthly ties are now for ever riven, 
And man again beholds his God in heaven. 





A city, glorious as the sun, 
Now bursts upon my sight; 

And all its blest inhabitants 
Are clad in spotless white. 


A diadem is on each brow, 
Whose sparkling jewels shine 
Brighter than all that ever flash’d 

In India’s richest mine. 





Sign of the victory they have won, 
A palm waves in each hand; 

A song of praise swells on each tongue 
Of all that glorious band. 


Behold! they tune their golden harps, 
And hark what strains they sing: 
‘*Glory and wide dominion now 


Belong unto our King!”’ é 


Are these the angels that look’d on 
And saw creation’s birth; 

Who pealed their joyous anthems forth 

When first uprose the earth? 











No; these can sing a nobler strain: 
Salvation is the song 

Which bursts in rapture from the lips 
Of that bright, happy throng. 


Redeemed, from ev’ry clime they came, 
Once man’s lost, fallen race, 

To dweil for ever in the smile 
Of their Redeemer’s face. 


And while eternal years roll on, 
Their harps they shall employ, 

To swell the high and lofty notes 
Of triumph and of joy. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS SLEEPER. 
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BY MRS. L. F. MORGAN. 


“ Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” 


HE sleeps in a sleep unbroken— 

What that slumber means, knowest thou? 
A dull, glassy eye is its token, 

And a cold and a changeless brow. 


He sleeps in a sleep undreaming, 
Though nature is vocal with life, 
Though sunlight around him is streaming, 
Though earth with commotion is rife. 


Ambition might proffer her treasures, 
And her voice could reach not his ear: 

The world seek to lure by its pleasures, 
He’d neither regard it, nor hear. 


His sisters in grief are weeping, 
And calling his name, but in vain: 
Still, still he is tranquilly sleeping, 
And senseless and deaf to their pain. 
He sleeps, and the cannon’s firing 
Would fail to disturb his rest; 
The groans of creation expiring, 
Would awaken no throb in his breast. 


His connection with life is riven, 
It parted with parting breath; 

His heart its last flutter hath given, 
He sleeps in the long sleep of death. 


But yet there is One whose voice, 

Can dissolve with a touch that spell, 
And make that calm sleeper rejoice, 

Once more in this bright world to dwell. 


“o_o 





Arounp the sky a dusky vail is hung, 
Save where the moon, bright lamp of night is swung: 
There through a rift, with rays almost divine, 
Her silvery beams serene and glorious shine; 
So when the legion of obscuring clouds 
Around the Christian’s pathway darkly crowds, 
Faith, like an angel, still reveals her form, 
And shines triumphant o’er the gathering storm. 
B. 
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RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 

Ir is asserted, and it is rational to believe, that, 
apart from “ our great account,’ there is often man- 
ifested a sort of retributive justice to our deeds, good 
or bad, in the present life. And the code of ethics— 
in other words, God’s providence—should more often 
exhibit this to us, if we could contemplate more 
than a point, as it were, at a glance. Another hin- 
derance is, that singular and particular acts are so 
traversed and involved in all other incidents collat- 
eral with them, that we continually lose the direct 
clue. Like the veins in marble, the larger invari- 
ably attract the eye; so, in sentiments, the very mul- 
tiplicity of our ideas may embarrass the attention; 
and at times we are completely diverted from the 
direct concatenation, by following out those subsid- 
iaries which, apart from the subject, happen to be 
most interesting to ourself. 

In making judgment of the character of others, 
there is a great variety of causes why we should be 
deceived in our estimate, and balked in tracing 
causes, morally speaking, to their results. A grand 
one is the undue indulgence which society affords to 
many lapses of morality. There is much which, by 
the authority of custom, is looked upon as venial 
which is yet essentially wicked; such, for instance, is 
the vice of coquetry. And why is this so? It is 
because the aggressiom is never complained of—be- 
cause the sufferer is pained, and oppressed, and 
humbled—because it is felt to be a deep sentiment 
which is fain to shroud itself from the rough hand- 
ling of the world in the retreat of silence. 

And now does the reader think I have degraded 
the dignity of my subject, and introduced a topic fit 
only for the drawing-room, and not for the closet? 
Nevertheless, every thing which militates against the 
order of life should be accounted of grave import. 
The gentlemen would fain impute coquetry to fe- 
males alone; but, at a fair estimate, it is found to 
be pretty equally divided betwixt the weak and vain 
of both sexes. 

But I would speak of retributions; and in forming 
our deductions, our greatest mistake is in supposing 
that the consequence is direct from the deed, when it 
is only direct from the principle—lapsed in the deed. 

A gentleman in Pennsylvania was attached to a 
certain lady, a beautiful brunette, and carried on, for 
several years, that sort of intercourse of half court- 
ship which is there, by custom, so injuriously per- 
mitted. The excuse held up to society for a more 
explicit proceeding, is, commonly, ‘‘the want of 
present means to marry’’—the gentleman, in such 
case, leaving himself, by the non-engagement, a dis- 
honorable outlet of escape, whenever it shall please 
his fancy, or convenience, to be off. Our hero, 
after having amused and absorbed the attention of 
the lady—just visiting her as a friend—for some four 
or six years of her marriageable life, has decided 
that he can marry a lady in a distant town, who is 
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immensely rich: this ‘will be best for all parties;”’ 
‘*being poor himself, he must not burden a poor 
lady with his poverty,’ &c. The lady he is to marry 
is named Brown. When the brunette again saw 
him, knowing his changed views, with maidenly 
pride she assumed a careless exterior, and presented 
him the following verses, quoted, with felicitous 
application, from an old epigram: 
“ When I was young and debonnaire, 
The brownest nymph to me was fair; 


But now I’m old and wiser grown, 
The fairest nymph to me is ‘Brown.’ ”’ 


The gentleman acknowledged the point with a blush 
and a sigh; but his engagement here was positive, 
though his feelings still vacillated between the 
throbbing of his heart and the associations of his 
fancy for wealth and preferment. 

The lady died young. He, as the husband of Miss 
Brown, survived her many years; yet this man was 
considered amiable. He was not devoid of good im- 
pulses; but what were they worth? ‘There was no 
decision, no stability with him—at least none in op- 
position to a morbid craving after the world and its 
affectations—after what he called “life.”” He want- 
ed energy too; and he wanted principle; and so it 
worked in all his affairs. 

As for the one he wedded, she was his dupe— 
“more sinned against than sinning.”” It was one 
of the conditions of her marriage that she, an only 
child, should remain in her paternal home. And of 
the rumor of her husband’s former unfaithfulness, 
none was so impertinent as to inform her of partic- 
ulars; besides, lessened by the distance, and divested 
of collateral sympathies, it failed to mark its order of 
sequence—from causes to results. But still there 
was an order. The gentleman, after some years of 
unsuccessful speculations and involvements, was 
brought to a stand by some commercial disaster; 
and, having neither energy enough to rally, nor for- 
titude enough to suffer his misfortune, shot himself. 
The retribution was not to his early delinquency— 
not to the manes of his beautiful brunette; yet was 
the reaction direct—it came home to his own bosom! 
for violated faith—for long habits of defalcation— 
for the lust of wealth, and the vitiated taste of 
worldly preferments, over the sentiments of nature, 
and truth, and duty to God. C. M. B. 





CHRISTIAN FULLNESS. 

Ir is not in Christ as water in a vessel, which, 
though large as the brazen sea, would, by constant 
drawing, be soon dry, but as water in a spring, 
which, though always flowing, is always full as 
ever. Itis not in him like a lamp which, however 
luminous, consumes while it shines, and will soon 
go out in darkness; but like light in the sun, which, 
after shining for so many ages, is undiminished, and 
is as able as ever to bless the earth with his beams. 
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THE DEFORMED MANIAC. 


BY THE EDITOR. 





Wuen I first entered the alms-house at , after 
passing through the entrance-hall,-I paused awhile 
on the platform, which commanded a full view of 
the court, whose coup d’eil was gloomy and repul- 
sive, reminding me of descriptions of the feudal 
residences of middle ages. This court was sur- 
rounded on all sides by high, and dark, and dirty 
walls, affording a glimpse of the street only through 
the hall, from which I had emerged. A few blades 
of grass struggled here and there for a precari- 
ous subsistence: filth and gravel contended for 
the mastery all around the building; and a small 
mound, surmounted by an old sun-dial, looked in 
surly solitude upon the scene, telling the poor suf- 
ferers, who gazed upon it from the windows on all 
sides, that time was rapidly measuring out their days 
of sorrow. In this court were a few convalescent 
subjects and a number of harmless maniacs. One 
of the miserable group attracted my special notice. 
His countenance appeared a perfect blank, save 
when his attention was fixed by a sick man con- 
veyed across to the clinical wards, or the groans and 
shrieks of some manacled lunatic, whose hideous 
countenance he saw through the iron grating of the 
cells that occupied the basement all around the court. 
Even then his gaze was but momentary. He hada 
violin, but its strings were broken: like his own mind, 
it could make no music. His spine was hideously 
curved. It would seem that the spiritual lightning 
which had riven his soul, had been unable to accom- 
plish its errand without twisting his body into zigzag 
lines, to mark its course. Notwithstanding his repul- 
sive appearance, there was an air about him which 
plainly told, that his manly features had once been 
fired by a noble soul. Sometimes I fancied I caught 
a glimpse of his returning reason, as he seated him- 
self upon a stone, and looked up to the deep blue 
sky, and the glorious sun, which alone remained of 
all he saw, to remind him of former happiness. Sin- 
ful as I was, my rebel knees were ready to bend in 
thankfulness to God, that a like woful stroke had 
not fallen upon my own spirit, and my grateful 
heart earnestly besought Divine protection from the 
most dreadful of human maladies. Weeks passed 
by, and every time I crossed the court, in my way to 
the lecture-room, and the wards, the deformed 
maniac was before me. If I spoke to him, he turn- 
ed aside with some incoherent expression, and a de- 
meanor evidently importing his conviction that he 
was under some direful spell, which rendered him 
unfit for human intercourse. 

It was not long ere I learned that he was a lone 
being. No father calls at the office, or stops the 
physician in the street, to make kindly inquiries after 
him; no mother sighs for him at her fireside, or weeps 
Vout. VI.—4 
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for him on her pillow, or stealing to an upper win- 
dow in the building, fondly watches his movements, 
to cheat her heart with some delusive hope, or retires 
to the silent closet to relieve her heavy heart from 
long pent up agony, by a rush of tears, and a prayer 
to the God of mercy for his restoration. No sister 
sends him unexpected delicacies, to show that one 
being upon earth cares for him. He has no brother 
to throw over him the shield of protection—to rescue 
him from the hand of neglect or unskillfulness, or to 
vary the methods of cure, or to change the gloomy 
and monotonous scenes which encompass him, and 
open to him as much of the loveliness of nature 
as he may, with safety, enjoy. It is said that the 
maniac hates the worst the objects whom, in his sane 
condition, he loved the most; and that any thing 
calculated to awaken ideas of home, is detrimental 
to his case; but, methinks, if any sound could disen- 
chant the soul, that has long wandered stultified 
within the walls of an asylum, it would be the voice 
of that dearest earthly relative, whose attention no 
sickness can weir out—whose fondness no coldness 
can repel—whose affection no misfortune or poverty 
can diminish, no unkindness, or ingratitude, or folly, 


or even guilt, can alienate; that one who forgives 
‘when all others revenge, who extenuates when all 








others blame, and who remains when all others 
desert—whose love, like the ivy on the oak, flour- 
ishes in all its greenness after the wintry blasts have 
stripped off every leaf, and twines its tendrils around 
the branches in the bosom of the storm, nor releases 
its hold even when the roots are upturned: but this 
poor maniac had no wife. 

In the course of a few months, the professor com- 
mences a course of lectures on mania and mental 
alienation, and sends for subjects, from the lunatic 
department, to illustrate, as he advances, the differ- 
ent forms of intellectual disease, interrogating each, 
until he has satisfied his class, and then dismissing 
him. -In due time, the deformed one in the court was 
brought forward: urged into the area with difficulty, 
he moved from side to side, eagerly looking for a pas- 
sage out. As he glanced upward around the amphi- 
theatre, crowded with students taking notes, and 
heard the doctor speak of a particular case of insan- 
ity, which, he seemed to understand, was his own, 
he fired with indignation, and then rushed like a 
tiger to the passage; but two strong men pushed 
him back. He then looked intently, first at the lec- 
turer, and next at the students, when the doctor 
paused and said, ‘‘ Don’t get your back up—it’s high 
enough already.’’ He could restrain his indignation 
no longer; but, turning to thé pupils, exclaimed in a 
strong voice, ‘“‘ This doctor struts about the wards of 
this house, lecturing on mania and mental aliena- 
tion. Gentlemen, it’s a humbug—he can’t analyze 
the sentiments of a flea.”” A loud laugh reverber- 
ated through the skylight as we completed his argu- 
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The doctor having ordered him out, by way of re- 
covering himself, or atoning for the inhumanity of the 
remark which called for the maniac’s assault, gave 
us a sketch of the unfortunate man’s history. I 
dropt my pencil, and resigned myself to the story, of 
which I can now only give an imperfect outline. 

He was the son of a wealthy merchant, who had 
but two children, the maniac and an elder brother. 
The latter was a prodigal, and had, by ingratitude, ex- 
travagance, and intemperance, alienated the feelings 
of his father, his only surviving parent, who, at his 
decease, left his large estate entirely to the younger 
son, whose prudence, affection, and virtue, were 
above all praise. Shortly after the decease of the 
father, the favored son sends for his elder brother, and, 
after an affectionate embrace, explains to him the 
nature of the will, and assuring him that he knew 
nothing of its contents, until informed by the exec- 
utor, says, “I have a proposition to make to you: 
If you will reform, I will relinquisk to you one-half 
of the estate.’ I will not venture to describe the 
mutual embrace, and the tears of gratitude which 
coursed the cheeks of the one, or the tears of joy 
which flowed from the eyes of the other. Weeks 
rolled round, and the drunkard was a sober man. 
You have seen the unsightly worm weave its chrys- 
alis, and lie motionless, apparently lost for ever: 
presently it emerges a beautiful butterfly; instinct 
with life and radiant with beauty, it skips from flower 
to flower, and is the brightest and happiest thing 
of a joyous and beautiful universe. Thus with the 
prodigal, ‘‘when the dead is alive and the lost is 
found.”’ The estate is divided. The younger broth- 
er having no business—trained only to the enjoy- 
ment of fortune—concludes to visit foreign shores. 
Taking leave of his native land, and expecting to be 
gone for years, he places a power of attorney in the 
hands of his reformed and grateful brother, with 
directions concerning his part of the estate. He is 
soon borne upon the billow. I cannot follow him. 
Let the reader gaze with him, if she will, at the 
pavilions and gardens of the Tuilleries; stand with 
him upon the Alps, or the Appenines; look up by 
his side at the Pantheon, the column of Trajan, the 
pillar of Pompey, or the arch of Constantine; let 
her sail with him up the Nile, or listen to his flute 
on the summit of Sinai, or see him musing upon the 
walls of Jerusalem, or searching upon the banks of 
the Tigris for the remains of ancient Nineveh. 
Years revolve, while he pursues his wanderings, 
fondly dreaming of the pleasure which he is laying 
up for himself in distant years, when Providence 
shall give him a happy fireside, shared by her whom 
neither towering Alps, nor ruined cities, nor smitten 
Horeb, nor solemn Sinai, nor even the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, can induce him to forget, 
though he has never uttered his love. Month after 
month he hears pleasing accounts from his brother, 
by whom all his drafts are cashed. At length he 
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returns, with bounding heart, to his native city. 
Walking up the street, he meets a bloated sot—his 
brother! The tale may be finished by the reader’s 
fancy. The reformed drunkard had relapsed; and in 
drunkenness, gambling, and debauchery, had spent 
not only his ewn living but the estate of his brother, 
whom he had all along deceived, by writing false 
accounts and paying drafts. What can the gen- 
erous youth do? His fortune gone, his brother 
ruined and disgraced, his loved one the wife of an- 
other, his parents in the grave, and the friends of 
his better days frowning upon him lest he should 
appeal to them for help. He has no trade or profes- 
sion; he cannot dig—to beg he is ashamed. 

From an enemy we can bear almost any thing; 
but to be betrayed by a familiar, a brother, one with 
whom we have taken sweet counsel, and in whose 
company we have walked to the house of God—one 
who had grown rich on our bounty, and honorable on 
our influence—to be betrayed, too, with a kiss—O, 
Father of mercies, save the reader from such a fate! 
What became of the generous youth? Did he not 
sink? Nay, his manly spirit girded itself for the 
hour. He resolved upon the law for a profession, 
and, entering an office, studied so intently, that sick- 
ness invaded his feeble frame. One disease followed 
another, as he lay upon his cheerless and forsaken 
pallet, and was no longer permitted to divert his 
mind, by books, from the painful past, or the dreaded 
future; at length his noble frame became deformed. 
At this point his mind gave way. OQ, that, like Job, 
he could have said, from the depths of his afflictions, 
‘‘ Now I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh shall I see God.” 





THE SUN. 

Tue sun, of all the works of the creation, is the 
most lively image of the Creator himself; and nations, 
unacquainted with the light of Revelation—with the 
Sun of Righteousness—have been led, by their falli- 
ble reasoning, to worship it. ‘The sun warms, cheers, 
invigorates, enlivens, and beautifies all terrestrial 
objects. It shines upon an angular mirror, and cre- 
ates innumerable reflections of suns; it falls upon 
the waters, and converts them into a mass of span- 
gles—a flood of molten silver—while from the stag- 
nant pool, or putrid body, its rays exhale the gaseous 
fluids, and, lifting them to their appropriate sphere, 
enable them there to shine with richness and with 
glory. 

What his image is to the mirror, the ocean, and 
the stagnant waters, the Original himself is to all 
existencies, spiritual and material. Being, anima- 
tion, and happiness flow from his presence. The 
firmament, decorated with systems of worlds, and 
the earth clothed with variety and beauty, show his 
power, his goodness, and his glory. N. 
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PROGRESS. 

Procress is a law—not a circumstance. It has 
its origin in the nature and constitution of all that 
is. God, the author of law, gave this character and 
this law to created being. We see its impress upon 
every thing; and its results are as the sands. To 
history turn fora moment. Do you see that com- 
pany, of a few scores or hundreds, turning away 
from the land of their fathers, to seek a home in 
some far-off country? Few, indeed, are they, and 
feeble; and a breath of opposition or discord might 
brush them from the world. But hope lights up 
each countenance—the hope of a country too fresh 
from nature’s hand for oppression—where the soul 
may feast, in freedom’s atmosphere, on liberty’s pro- 
vision. But a few years have past, and that little 
colony has found a home, and is assuming the name 
and character of a nation. Its influence goes forth 
as its boundaries are extended, and the powers 
around, with eye askance, look jealousy. Instead of 
bands, it now sends forth its legions, to join in bat- 
tle in the dun war cloud. In its councils is found 
man’s highest wisdom. His eloquence and his pa- 
triotism hold breathless a senate, and kindle into 
glowing life the fire of country’s love. His words, 
the fatal talisman, point out the doom of nations, 
and it is fixed. [is country, which but yesterday 
was not, placed high its star of hope in glory’s firm- 
ament; and then, by rapid climax, claimed its home 
by valor and by virtue. From nothing up to uni- 
versal power—how brief—how bold the conquest! 

Mark, too, the mind’s progression. When time 
was young, and man had just begun to live, all, all 
was dark, and all unknown. The bright sun kin- 
dled his early splendors as now—the moon “ walked 
in beauty, as the queen of cloudless climes,’’ and 
the stars ‘‘did wander forth,”’ bright and beautiful— 
the earth careered away in her trackless course, 
bearing, in her strength, old Ocean’s wide domain, 
and mountains, with their clouded peaks, and for- 
ests wild, and deserts unexplored, but by the eye of 
Heaven. But man untaught, with powers inherent, 
and inferior but to those of the sons of light, looked 
on with doubtful eye, or, quite uncomprehending, 
gave no thought to this display of grandeur and of 
glory. His body clothed, and nature’s cravings 
gratified, he closed his eyes and slept, unconscious 
of the powers which, by development, should open 
nature’s sunlight to the soul. But nature’s self be- 
gan the work of mind’s expansion. She placed her 
vasty store-house before his dusky vision, and, by 
degrees, led on by that inherent principle which ever 
loves the novel and sublime, he sees new beauties 
rising fast from what his clouded sight before es- 
teemed a chaos. Onward he rushed in passionate 
expectancy at that which almost seemed a fairy fan- 
cy’s picture. True, he passed the bounds, by long 


experience subsequently fixed, of prudent thought, 
and dashed away into the field of wildest specula- 
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tion; but chide him not. Without this spur—this 
spirit which led to bold adventure—philosophy might 
still have in her cradle slept. 

But man had now become conscious of himself, 
and of his powers, and see him wend his way from 
darkness up to day. First Thales, one of the seven 
called wise, evolves his world out of a simple sub- 
stance, to it attributing the power of passing spon- 
taneously through all the intermediate stages, until 
it fits itself for the ondwelling of man. And thus 
whatever is, became. Still all was vague and unde- 
fined, and none could tell the how of these mutations, 
but were content to speak of matter’s expansions 
and contractions, without defining the cause or cer- 
tainty of the fact. But next came Diogenes, pre- 
pared to take another step. He regards the universe 
as issuing from an intelligent principle, from which 
it at once received vitality and order, and is itself 
a soul. He gives it reason as well as sensibility, 
yet makes no distinction between mind and matter. 
After this, a hundred years, the theory sprung into 
life, that above all, and ruling all, and independent 
of all, a soul existed, Supreme and Eternal. Thus 
was the idea of a God evolved and embraced in 
Greece, the proud old home of philosophy. 

Mind, thus struggling into life, grappled with the 
mighty fact of the universe, and with the effort felt 
its powers expanded, and fitted for higher action. 
The schools of philosophy opened the way to its 
advance, and the world felt that it had passed from 
the Zembla of doubt and darkness, to the bland 
bowers of Eden gales, under the bright beams of 
the sun of scienve. But let not the infidel boast of 
the proud advance of science, unattended by relig- 
ion; for until they united, walked hand in hand, in 
the illumination of mind, all science was but a fable, 
its bases conjecture, and its results the food of super- 
stition. Christianity dawned upon the world, and 
where it was received all was light. But again, as 
she declined, and yielded to the imperious force of 
circumstances, the ages of darkness, of a thousand 
years, wrote in characters of blood and tyranny, 
that religion is the only vital, conservative principle 
by which light and truth can exist in the world. 
Then came the Reformation, and with it science put 
forth her branches, fresh in emerald greenness, and 
mind again drank from the pure, perennial stream 
of life. Science had her Plato and her Cesar; re- 
ligion and science had their Newton and their Wash- 
ington. What a eulogy upon religion! But let us 
pause, and, for a moment, contemplate the hope and 
destiny of mind. If it, while in the body, thus can 


rise to a conception of the great, the grand, and 
beautiful, what then shall be its range, when from 
its earthy shell released, to revel in its home of the 
universe? Perhaps the spirit, which now feebly guides 
my pen, may, in its future being, solve the wor- 
drous problem of creation. Perhaps it may learn 
how our material, planetary system, in one vast 
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whole attenuated, was moved by hand Divine—how 
its rotation first began, and how to it were given 
forces centripetal and centrifugal—how Hersche!ll, 
and how Mercury, and all between, received their 
form first from Omnipotence, and taking up their 
course sublime, moved on in silent majesty. This 
done, shall then the spirit rest? Shall it retire with- 
in itself, from having nothing more to learn of God 
and universal being? Shall not the myriad of sys- 
tems, great and wonderful as ours, be opened to its 
swift research. And in its ample round, perhaps, 
a music of the spheres—not of Platonic fancy—may 
swell the exulting soul; and O! may it not strike 
some humble note responsive to a universe of har- 
mony. Detra. 
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“DEATH IN CHILDHOOD. 

‘‘Ir must be sweet, in childhood, to give back the 
spirit to its Maker.”” So says an eloquent writer. 
And is it not true? To give it back ere sin has 
stained the bright gem’s purity, or pleasure woven 
her garland round the heart, and bound it to earth 
with strong ties; before grief has laid her blighting 
hand upon the affections, and bowed the form; and 
ere Death has touched with his icy finger the loved 
ones of earth, and borne them for ever from our 
sight: ere all this has transpired, why should it not 
be sweet, to the infant mind, thus to yield up its 
spirit to its Maker and Ged? 

* They die in Jesus and are blest.” 

Is it not well that such sweet buds should be taken 
from this bleak world, and transplanted to that genial 
clime, where no cold winds, or beating storms, will 
mar their bright hues; but where they will ever 
bloom in freshness and beauty? And yet it is hard 
to give up the youngest and fairest—the sweetest 
blossoms on the parent stem—and see them slowly 
sinking into the cold embrace of Death. It is try- 
ing ‘‘to watch the pangs that distort their features, 
and the ghastly white settling around the lip,” that 
has breathed forth such love for us; and to feel it is 
the last time we shall see the play of those features, 
so soon to be fixed in the icy stillness of death. It 
is agony, bitter agony for a mother to stand by the 
couch of her dying child, and view life’s taper burn- 
ing more and more dimly, till it is quenched in the 
darkness of death; to see the cold dews gathering on 
the brow—to watch the labored respiration becoming 
fainter and fainter until the heaving breast at last 
becomes still, the pulse ceases to beat, and the heart, 
with all the wealth of its affections and sympathies, 
no longer throbs at the once well-known, and well- 
loved sound of a mother’s voice. 

I once stood by the coffin of one of earth’s sweet- 
est beings. She was too frail, too delicate for this 
rude world. Its first rough blast had withered and 
faded her glow of health and beauty, and, in mercy, 
God had taken her spirit home. There she lay in 
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her young loveliness; the bright curls falling in rich 
tresses over her marble brow and colorless cheek, 
imparting a still lifelike expression to her fixed fea- 
tures. ‘The gentle eyelids were closed, and the heavy 
lashes lay, like penciling, on her transparent cheek. 
Her soft lips, from which the coral had yet scarcely 
fled, were just ready to part with a smile, so calm and 
peacefully did she sleep in death. A couple of rose- 
buds and a sprig of evergreen were inserted between 
the closed fingers as they lay folded upon the breast. 
The rosebuds were drooping—withered. Sweet em- 
blems they of her who lay before me—faded—dead. 
But her spirit, like the evergreen, lives on in unde- 
caying freshness and beauty. 

I saw the anguish of the mother, as she came to 
take the last farewell of her little one. She seemed 
bowed down by the weight of sorrow laid upon her; 
for this was not the first link of the family chain 
that had been severed. ‘T'wo others, sisters, of that 
household band, “had gone to God!”’ 

The brothers bowed in silent grief to touch those 
lips that were now closed for ever; and the strong 
men wept! for memory brought back her gentle 
welcome at the close of day, and her smile which 
ever greeted their return home. And a voice whis- 
pered in their ears, which thrilled through every 
fibre of the heart, “Those loved tones—that silver 
laugh—that tender smile, will return no more for 
ever.”’ 

But her endeared form was not to remain, even 
where it was, long. O, it is heart-rending to see the 
last remains of all that was once lovely and dear, far 
removed from our sight, and covered with the green 
sods of the valley! And yet it must be so. 

No Jesus of Nazareth was there to raise the pros- 
trate body, and reanimate the pulseless form. And 
all that a mother’s love or a father’s fondness could 
do, was to commit that precious treasure to the safe 
keeping of the grave. Solemn and mournful was 
the scene, when the man of God, with subdued voice, 
uttered the thrilling words, 

“ Unvail thy bosom, faithful tomb; 
Take this new treasure to thy trust; 


And give these sacred relics room, 
To molder in the silent dust.” 


In a retired country church-yard, by the side of her 
sisters, is found her final resting place. There shall 
her body sleep, until that trump shall sound which 
‘shall wake the dead.”’ Lizzie. 
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Ir there is sometimes an advantage in delay, 
there is, also, a security in dispatch. Lucullus 
conquered two of the most potent of all the kings 
by two different expedients, celerity and delay: he 
broke the flourishing power of Mithridates by spin- 
ning out the time; and that of Tigranes by push- 
ing on without allowing him leisure to look around 
him. 
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NOTICES. 

Dr. DURBIN’s OBSERVATIONS IN THE East. In 
Two Vols. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is 
a very readable book. The author is an acute obser- 
ver, travels at his ease, and has a method of stamping 
himself upon his pages without any offensive egotism. 
He shows you scenes, and men, and manners, and his- 
tory, with much vividness, and describes, without re- 
serve, the feelings which arise in his mind as he passes. 
No one will accuse him of mock dignity: he shows him- 
self on his donkey in the desert, armed with his pistols 
and his wine bottles: he shoots at a target with Bedouins 
in the fortress of Akabah: shouts fur Washington at the 
tomb of Aaron; and debates like a politician with his 
companions in quarantine; but on Sinai he muses like 
a patriarch, and at Jerusalem he weeps as once did Jer- 
emiah. 

The country described in these volumes is one of in- 
tense interest to the Christian and the scholar, and must 
remain so, long as the cedar grows on Lebanon, the dew 
descends on Hermon, or the Scamander rolls its waves 
to the sea. The book opens with a description of the 
author’s departure from Naples. He pauses to describe 
Malta (more celebrated than any land on earth of no 
greater extent) and its capital, Valetta, whose fortifica- 
tions render it the most secure position in the world 
except Gibraltar. After describing Alexandria, he pro- 
ceeds by canal to Atfeh, thence up the Nile to Memphis, 
the monuments of whose vicinity he describes in a very 
interesting manner. From Cairo he proceeds, as nearly 
as possible, by the route of the Israelites, across the 
Red Sea, through the desert to Palestine. He discusses 
many points relative to the route, and to the localities of 
remarkable sacred events, confirming the views of Dr. 
Robinson; dissenting, however, we believe, (for we ran 
over the pages rapidly,) from that eminent traveler in 
some particulars. From Cairo to Suez he pursued the 
route by Derb el Besatin through the Wady el Tih, 
which, since the days of Sicard and Shaw until lately, 
has been regarded as the route of the Exode. 

The chapter on Mehemet Ali and his policy is, in our 
view, one of the most interesting in the book. It de- 
scribes important events which have happened in our 
times, and which have not yet been matters of sober 
history: it delineates characters which filled a large 
space in the eye of Europe, indeed of the world, and 
contains speculations relative to an immense empire, 
whose approaching fall or dismemberment must have a 
great influence upon the fate of Europe, and the tri- 
umph of the Christian Church. We were interested 
with the chapter on the Jews and their restoration, not- 
withstanding the staleness of the subject. 

But the intelligent reader will doubtless find less novelty 
in the first than the second volume, as in this the author 
presents us with descriptions of the Churches addressed 
in the Apocalypse, the site of ancient Troy, Constanti- 
nople, &c., much of which region was, for a long time, 
forbidden ground to the Christian traveler. Dr. Olin’s 
work, so far as it describes the same country, is more 
instructive but less amusing than Dr. Durbin’s. One of 
these gentlemen travels as a learned divine from Amer- 
ica, studying sacred geography—the other as Dr. Dur- 
bin from Dickinson, on the qui vive. 

We rust not omit to mention that the work is embel- 
lished with numerous plates, and that the type is not (as 
is that of most of our modern publications) fitted to pro- 
duce ophthalmy. 














PorETICAL Works oF JAMES MONTGOMERY. In 
Two Vols. Philadelphia: Sorin & Ball.—This is a 
neat and elegant book. We rarely see any thing supe- 
rior in execution to some of the works of taste which 
are issued by this enterprising house. It is gener- 
ally fortunate, too, in the selection of works for repub- 
lication. Of this fact the book before us is evidence. 
Montgomery is decidedly one of the best of living 
poets. Whilst neither deficient in genius or talent, he 
has been remarkably happy in the selection and treat- 
ment of his themes. He has himself happily described 
the secret of his success: “I followed no mighty leader, 
belonged to no school of the poets, pandered to no im- 
pure passion: I vailed no vice in delicate disguise, grat- 
ified no malignant propensity to personal satire, court- 
ed no powerful patronage, wrote neither to suit the 
manners, the taste, nor the temper of the age; but I 
appealed to universal principles, to imperishable affec- 
tions, to primary elements of our common nature, found, 
wherever man is found, in civilized society.” His first 
efforts were unsuccessful; and it is, perhaps, well that 
they were. His maturer efforts were bitterly assailed 
by the Edinburg Review; but they passed the ordeal 
unscathed. Montgomery has arisen through misfortune, 
severe opposition, the competition of Byron, Words- 
worth, Campbell, Coleridge, &c. His fame is established. 


A PicTorRIAL HistorY oF ENGLAND. By S. G. 
Goodrich. Philadelphia: Sorin & Ball.—This is one 


of a neat, well written, and embellished series of his- 


torical books designed for families and schools. We 
believe they are decidedly better than similar works 
heretofore in use, and hope to see them generally adopt- 
ed. Families should bear in mind that history requires 
no master, and, if it be written in a suitable way, is better 
adapted than almost any thing else to beguile the weary 
hours of the winter evening, and to inspire youth with 
a taste for reading and a love of literature. There is 
no country, except our own, whose history is more in- 
teresting to the American than England. ,Her rapid 
march to greatness, the present extent of her empire, 
the influence she exerts upon the fortunes of the world, 
her intimate connection with ourselves, and the fact 
that many of our institutions owe their origin to her so- 
ciety, ought to insure her history a general perusal by 
our youth. If such histories as the above are read, 
they will create a call for the larger ones. 


THE TRUTH FINDER; or, the Story of Inquisitive 
Jack. 

A HoME IN THE SEA; or, the Adventures of Philip 
Brusque. 

Dick BoLDHERO; or, a Tale of Adventures in South 
America. 

These are written by the author of Peter Parley’s 
Tales, and published by Sorin & Ball, Philadelphia. 
We need hardly say that they are well written, and 
neatly printed. They would be acceptable presents in 
almost any family. 

AN IMPROVED GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By Rev. Bradford Frazee. Philadelphia: 
Sorin & Ball—We have noticed this work already, 
and merely refer to it now for the purpose of saying 
that it has met with remarkable favor. A very large 
number of copies have been sold. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MOoRALITY, including Polity. 
By W. Whewell, D. D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers—The author distinguishes between moral 
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philosophy and morality as he does between the philos- ; Buair’s SERMONS. JVew York: Harper & Broth- 


ophy of geometry and geometry: the one consisting in a 
series of metaphysical discussions, the other in a series 
of positive and definite propositions, resting upon certain 
definitions and axioms. To the consideration of mo- 
rality, simply, does he restrict himself in the book be- 
fore us. He divides the general trunk of morality into 
five different branches, namely, jurisprudence, the mo- 
rality of reason, the morality of religion, polity, and 
international law. The subjects are systematically and 
ably treated. We hail the work with pleasure, not only 
for its intrinsic merits, but because it is the first fruits of 
a New Miscellany, (from the teeming press of the Har- 
pers,) which, we are assured, will consist of a series of 
“new and attractive sterling books.” The projected 
Miscellany is a good omen; for we have reason to hope 
that the watchful and enterprising publishers perceive 
a favorable change in the literary taste of the public. 


Poems BY Lewis J. Cist.—A set of fugitive poems 
must possess extraordinary merit if they make an inter- 
esting and salable book. Hence, we have lately dis- 
couraged the publication of two volumes of this descrip- 
tion of poetry, which were submitted to us in manuscript; 
and had our advice been asked, we should have given it 
against the publication of the volume of Mr. Cist. Some 
of our cotemporaries, in their notices, have treated this 
book rather cavalierly; partly, perhaps, because it is a 
Cincinnati production, (‘‘a prophet is not without honor, 
save in his own country and among his own kindred,”’) 
and partly because it cqntains a likeness of the author, 
which is not only objectionable for its intrinsic demer- 
its, but as indicative of a foolish vanity in the author. 
Very little, we believe, has been said about the poetry ; 
and this silence leaves the public to infer that it is un- 
worthy of notice. This is not, however, the case. The 
pieces are far from discreditable. We have noticed, 
in the volume, nothing offensive in sentiment, erroneous 
in opinion, or particularly faulty in composition; and, 
although there are no high excellences—though the 
poet does not stand 

“ With the lightning in his hand, 
And the Alps beneath his feet ”— 
though he does not utter wondrous thought, 
* With ten thousand tongues of fire,” 


yet has he some positive merits. Many of the pieces 
are very pretty and spirited, and perhaps each was es- 
teemed good poetry when it first appeared. Two of 
the best were written for our own periodical, and were 
not without admirers among our judicious readers. We 
could take no pleasure in discouraging a youth overween- 
ingly covetous of literary fame; and being warmly in 
favor of domestic manufactures, we confess to a prone- 
ness to look more at the excellences than the faults of a 
western writer. To the western public we would say, 
buy the work; and to the author, if your volume of fu- 
gitive poetry should be unsuccessful, it will be no proof 
that you are wanting in poetical talent. The best poets 
have sometimes been unfortunate in their maiden publi- 
cations. 


Morse’s CEROGRAPHIC Maps. Harper & Brothers. 
We have received the first three numbers. ‘These maps 
are intended to constitute a universal Atlas. Each num- 
ber contains four colored maps, fifteen inches by twelve. 
The first ten are to form a comprehensive North Amer- 
ican Atlas. The work is elegant, cheap, and doubtless 
accurate. 





ers.—These are on general subjects, chiefly practical. 
We are happy to see them republished. True, they 
are unadapted to the times—too frigid for an excited 
age; but for this very reason they should be read, to 
temper our theology, and to attract us for a moment to 
preceptive truth. ‘Their style is faultless, their beauties 
numerous, and their doctrines unexceptionable, so far as 
they go. They have long been favorites with a certain 
portion of the public; and, since they appear in an ele- 
gant dress, and yet so cheap as to come within the reach 
of all readers, we may hope that they will be generally 
read and admired. 

Dr. WoLFe’s Mission TO BOKHARA.—This work is 
deeply interesting, as affording an insight to the man- 
ners, and policy, and prominent characters of a country 
concerning which we know but little. It is the narra- 
tive of a journey undertaken to ascertain the fate of 
two gallant officers of the British army, Colonel Stod- 
dard and Captain Conolly, who were cruelly slaugh- 
tered at Bokhara; but the work contains much collat- 
eral information. 

PROFESSIONAL DISCONTENT; an Introductory Lec- 
ture. By J. P. Harrison, M. D., Professor of Mate- 
ria Medica and Therapeutics, in the Medical College of 
Ohio.—This is a spirited production, well adapted to the 
occasion on which it was delivered. The orator treats 
his subject under three heads, namely, the sources, the 
consequences, and the correctives of professional dis- 
content. We have space for a single extract only, 
which, however, will at once show the spirit, the taste, 
and the ability of the author. 

“ The high intellectual endowments of the gifted and 
accomplished physician, should never be sullied by the 
polluting admixture of infidel pride. Whilst we can- 
not too highly appreciate our profession, it is a very 
easy matter to esteem our own attainments and impor- 
tance too highly. ‘To chastise this foolish error of self- 
consequence, nothing will avail so much as a recogniza- 
tion of our own circumscribed intelligence, as compared 
to the boundless wisdom of God, and of our entire in- 
sufficiency to accomplish any good purpose without his 
divine sanction. Were there any direct bearing in med- 
ical inquiries to generate skepticism, the profession 
would stand a scoff and scorn to all pure and noble 
minds. It would have the brand of reprobation affixed 
to it, and the Divine anger would, ere this, have made 
it a blasted and desolate thing. But the science and 
practice of medicine are eminently conducive to the 
formation of correct conceptions of the wisdom, power, 
and goodness of God, of the helplessness and frailty of 
man, and of the glory and attractiveness of the Chris- 
tian faith. Thanks to the goodness of the supreme 
Father, who has made us partakers of the intellectual 
and moral benefits which flow from this science! As 
men devoted to the highest ends of our earthly being, 
the promotion of human happiness, and the advance- 
ment of ourselves in knowledge and virtue, let us ever 
look upward for his smiles to irradiate the dark clouds 
that may, from time to time, frown upon our path, and 
to feed our fainting spirits with the hallowed joys of his 
blessed presence. Then may we go on from step to 
step with renewed vigor—trampling on, or plucking up 
the thorns which infest our way—rising from hill top to 
hill top, till, seated on the highest summit, we hear the 
harmless thunders roll beneath our feet, and lift up our 
brow to catch the beams of an everlasting day.” 
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Rev. NATHAN SwaAIn.—A friend, whom it is hard 
to deny, requests us to insert an obituary notice of this 
venerable man; but our rule on the subject is inflexi- 
ble; and the lady will at once perceive why it is so. 
If we should insert obituaries, we should have room 
for scarce any thing else; for every one of our four or 
five thousand subscribers would be pleased to see the 
obituary notices of her deceased relatives and friends 
in such a form as to be bound and preserved. When 
a valued and well-known correspondent dies, we insert 
an obituary without reluctance, because all the readers 
feel an interest in it; but this is the only exception. 
We proceed, however, in this instance, to atone for our 
denial, by giving our recollections of the venerable pa- 
triarch whose name is at the head of this article, and 
with whom we had a partial but very pleasant acquaint- 
ance. We first met hint on the shore of Lake Erie, as 
he was returning from the east (whither he had been 
on a visit) to his new home in Ohio. On my being in- 
troduced to him as an itinerant preacher, he embraced 
me, not as a man does his brother, but as a father his 
child. The first religious exercises in which I heard 
him engage were at the family altar. I wish I could 
impart to my reader the emotion I felt, as I heard his 
melodious but tremulous voice utter (as he folded his 
hands and lifted up his eyes) the following impressive 
lines: 

‘** The dearest ido] I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from thy throne, 

And worship only Thee.” 
His prayer was ardent, full of divinity; and when he ad- 
verted to our happy but guilty country, he spoke with a 
tone which we might imagine Moses to have used when 
the Lord said, “I will smite with the pestilence, and 
disinherit them.” 

Born June 27, 1767, in Cape May county, N. J., 
united with the Church in his fourteenth year, and en- 
tered as an itinerant in the Philadelphia conference in 
1799, he was the cotemporary and colaborer of As- 
bury, Whatcoat, George, M’Kendree, &c., by all of 
whom, we have reason to believe, he was held in high 
estimation, and of whose excellences and peculiarities 
he was wont to converse with wonderful animation and 
interest. The first of these great and good men be- 
queathed to him a memento of his fraternal love, which 
the old gentleman preserved as Iulus did the presents 
he received from Andromache, often placing it upon 
his head with reverence in presence of the youth- 
ful Methodist antiquarian. Sixteen years of itinerant 
toil, in the days when a circuit was as large as a confer- 
ence is now, impaired his health so as to induce him to 
take a superannuated relation, in which he continued to 
the close of life. His situation, on retiring from the 
itinerant ranks, was trying. He had spent the prime of 
his days toiling without compensation, and with scarce a 
support. He had no means, no profession—nothing but 
a dependent family and a divine promise. He was cheer- 
ful, however; and, being instructed and supplied with 
books by some eminent physicians of Philadelphia, he 
applied himself to the study of medicine with all the 
ardor of youth. He soon entered into practice, and, 
with the aid of a yearly pittance from conference, 
maintained his family in circumstances of comfort. Af- 
ter he removed to Ohio—in extreme old age—he rode 
through swamps and woods, by night and day, with the 
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cheerfulness and agility of a boy, to visit the cabins of 
the sick. Though thus devoted to his profession, he 
was not unmindful of the Church. In seasons of revi- 
val particularly, the pulpit and the altar rarely missed 
his voice. We have often heard him exhort with tre- 
mendous power, and pray with exceeding pathos. We 
heard him preach but once. His sermon was, as we 
suppose, a good specimen of the efforts of our earlier 
ministers—clear, strong, abounding in quaint but im- 
pressive illustration, and closed with a pungent appeal to 
the heart and conscience. He died, in his seventy- 
eighth year, (March 1, 1845,) at the home of an affec- 
tionate child, in Hamilton county, Ia. He expired, as 
he lived, in peace. 

He was remarkable for one Christian grace at least— 
gentleness. Naturally meek and amiable, he seems to 
have been peculiarly attracted by “the meek and quiet 
spirit” of religion, which he cultivated as above all 
price. His tones, his countenance, his endearing words, 
his whole manner indicated sweetness of disposition. 
One could hardly think him capable of revenge or vio- 
lence, and with good reason. When nature makes a 
tiger, she gives him claws. True, there are some men 
who, like the crocodile, assume delusive tones of ten- 
derness, but they are very few, since deception is not so 
easily practiced upon men as upon birds and beasts. 
Father Swain was one of those men who, though we 
admit they are capable of committing faults like other 
men, require twice as much evidence for their convic- 
tion of intentional wrong as would secure the condem- 
nation of an ordinary man. When I first saw him, I 
thought, if I should compare him to one of the apos- 
tles, it would be John, and if I should select a text for 
him, it would be, “ Little children, love one another.” 

ENCOURAGEMENT. 
November 7, 1845. 

Dear Sir,—It is to fulfill a promise made more than a 
year since, to a lady deeply interested in the welfare of 
your periodical, that I send you the inclosed. I know 
not whether you will deem it worthy a place in the La- 
dies’ Repository; but it occurred to me this week, that if 
I wrote something, my conscience would feel easier; 
and I would have done what I could, if not what may, 
in any way, subserve the interests of your publication. 
It is at your service, to do with it what you please; only 
I must stipulate, that upon no consideration can my 
One may write with 
some pleasure behind the vail of the anonymous; but 
with me there would be an end to all freedom if that 
were drawn aside. 

Yours truly, 

The foregoing note came to us when we were in a 
sick chamber, with a heavy heart, an empty drawer, 
and a stunning call for copy. It was to us like twelve 
wells of water, and threescore and ten palm trees, to a 
traveler in the desert. The authoress is a distinguished 
lady in the east; and the interesting paper which it in- 
closed can be easily discovered by its superior style, if 
the reader will go through the number. We need not 
say that we thank the fair contributor, and expect a con- 
tinuance of her correspondence. We are doubly grate- 
ful to the unknown friend who troubled the waters of 
this lady’s conscience. Will not she, too, favor us with 
aid? A lady who shows so much concern for literary 
enterprise, so good taste in the selection of correspond- 
ents, and who has access to female minds of the first 
order in our country, is surely capable of imparting 
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high interest to our pages. Let her go on troubling con- 
sciences. A few more such unexpected notes, and we 
should fee] that our mountain stood strong. 

THE REFORMED GAMBLER.—A few days since, Mr. 
Green invited us, in company with some clerical friends, 
to his room, in order to exhibit to us some of the tricks 
of that infamous class of men to which he formerly be- 
longed, but whom he has forsaken and abjured, we trust, 
forever. As we are entirely ignorant of cards, and even 
of the names of the more common games which are 
played with them, it would be as useless as unprofitable 
for us to attempt any description of Mr. Green’s exhi- 
bitions. Suffice it to say, that he convinced us beyond 
all doubt that, in the hands of the professed gambler, 
games at cards are not games of chance, or even of 
mixed chance and skill, but purely games of skill, or 
rather of consummate rascality. By means of marks 
upon the cards, which the initiated can trace with the 
utmost facility, infernal machines concealed in the faro 
box, dexterity in shuffling, &c., the gambler can ren- 
der it utterly impossible for his uninitiated associate to 
win without his permission. * 

For a revelation of curious and unfair devices in the 
gambling profession we were perfectly prepared; but 
by the sleight of hand which Mr. Green exhibited, we 
were taken by surprise. We have seen nothing in the 
exhibitions of mountebanks, jugglers, or Mesmerizers 
to excel his dexterity. Should he and Miss Martineau 
unite in proclaiming and illustrating the doctrines of 
Mesmer, we should think all opposition useless. 

We are sorry to say that gamblers constitute no incon- 
siderable class of men on the western waters. When 
we were walking, last winter, the streets of a village on 
the Ohio, in company with one of its citizens, we were 
pointed to several fine residences as the abodes of 
gamblers, who managed to live in a style of elegance, 
simply by cheating the credulous youth who, on their 
voyages of business or pleasure, were silly enough to 
become their dupes. 

Mr. Green is lecturing to expose to the gaze of commu- 
nity this contemptible and diabolical craft, and to recall 
those who are engaged in it from their path of wicked- 
ness. Wewish him success. Let mothers beware how 
they suffer their children to indulge in the fascinating 
and apparently innocent amusement of shuffling cards. 
Too often, alas! it is the prelude to temporal and eter- 
nal ruin. 

UNHAPPY HusBANDs.—A late number of the Edin- 
burg Review has an able article on De Foe. Speaking 
of the Review which that great man published between 
1704 and 1713, the writer says, ‘‘ Its machinery for mat- 
ters non-political was a so called scandalous club, or- 
ganized to hear complaints, and intrusted with the power 
of deciding them. Let us see how it acted. A gentle- 
man appears before the club, and complains of his wife. 
She is a bad wife: he cannot tell why. There is a long 
examination, proving nothing, when suddenly a mem- 
ber of the club begs pardon for the question, and asks 
if his worship was a good husband. His worship, 
greatly surprised at such a question, is again at a loss to 
answer. Whereupon the club pass three resolutions: 
that most women that are bad wives are made so by bad 
husbands; that this society will hear no complaints 
against a virtuous bad wife from a vicious good hus- 
band; that he that has a bad wife, and can’t find the rea- 
son of it in her, "tis ten to one that he finds it in himself; 
and the decision finally is, that the gentleman is to go 
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home, and be a good husband for at least three months: 
afterward, if his wife is still uncured, they will proceed 
against her as they shall find cause.” 

We commend the above resolutions to the serious 
consideration of all unhappy husbands and scandalous 
clubs. 


FEMALE SPECULATORS.—An exchange, in speaking 
of the terrible railway revulsion in England, has the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

** The female friends and relatives of those who pulled 
the wires of certain imposing puppet schemes, were in 
the daily habit of haunting the purlieus and offices of 
the share-brokers of the metropolis, to watch the mar- 
kets, in order to turn their letters of allotments to the 
best account! One of the railway papers mentions a 
batch of female speculators, who contrived to realize, 
by this kind of chicanery, during the height of the ma- 
nia, the astounding sum of £500,000.” 

We have sometimes been obliged to blush at the 
scalding criticisms of transatlantic writers on that state 
of society which can tolerate female infidel lecturers, 
and gather troops of fine ladies to hold banners, and 
raise shouts at political harangues; but, surely, criti- 
cisms of this kind will at present come with an ill grace 
from the fast-anchored isle. 


New ARRANGEMENT.—Otr periodical will hereafter 
be published simultaneously at Cincinnati and New York. 
Weare very happy that this arrangement has been made, 
not only because thereby our subscription list may be in- 
creased, and the heart of many a widow and orphan be 
cheered by the increased profits of the publication, but 
because it will strengthen the bonds which unite our 
Eastern and Western Book Concerns, whose aims and 
whose interests. are one. Heretofore we have feared 
that a very natural and pardonable prejudice existed 
among our eastern brethren against western produc- 
tions; but the arrangement to which we allude is proof 
of a different feeling—a disposition on the part of those 
occupying the seaboard to cheer the west, to be merci- 
ful to her defects, to encourage her success, and to aid 
her in creating a literature of her own. 


To READERS.—As our work is now entirely original, 
we have laid aside the use of the caption which hereto- 
fore headed our articles and those of our correspond- 
ents. We wish it understood, however, that we reserve 
the liberty of selecting a scrap of three or four lines, 
when necessary, to fill up a corner. As the present 
number went to press much earlier than was expect- 
ed, the editor was obliged to write more for it than 
common. The reader will excuse him when he knows 
it was a matter of necessity. There is much poetry in 
this number; but we think it is all better than usual. 
‘Fear not the Breakers,” (by a young lady,) is pretty ; 
“The Dreamer” is musical; and the verses, ‘‘ Home- 
ward Bound,” are sweet as mothers’ kisses. We have 
often inserted verses of whose merits we were very 
doubtful; but we think we have some contributors who 
have real poetic genius, and none more so than a recent 
contributor, Rey. E. M’Clure, several of whose pieces 
we inserted in the November and December numbers. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—The new arrangement to 
which we have alluded above, will not require the re- 
moval of the Editor. Our correspondents will there- 
fore please continue to address us at Cincinnati. We 
have a large number of articles filed for insertion, but 
they cannot all appear in the next number. 
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